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To 
Engineer.Captain C. M. NORRIS, R.N. 






"JVe never travelled for more'n a day, 
I never was one to roam. 

But I likes to sit on the busy quay, 
Watchin* the ships as says to me — 
'Always somebody goin' away. 
Somebody gettin* home,' 



» 



Upon a couple of fish-boxes, in the lee 
of Shed No. 4 — ^the shed near the sea^ 
ward end of the East Quay of Lilport — -■ 
sat Mr. Thomas Buckle, familiarly re- 
ferred to as Old Tom, waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Sheltered from a 
coldish breeze and warmed by the wester- 
ing sun, he sucked intermittently at a 
gurgling pipe and surveyed— well, all 
that he could survey without the aid of 
his specs, the which, of late, he had 
shunned, save in the most urgent circum- 
stances. 
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8 CUPID IN OILSKINS 

War had had the odd effect of render- 
ing Mr. Buckle as sensitive with regard 
to age as the proverbial spinster, and 
almost as particular about outward ap- 
pearance. Not now did he dote on his 
long memory and neglect his rather short 
person; no more could he be justly 
suspected of attempting to qualify for 
Oldest Inhabitant. Oh, no; the War 
had changed all that. "I doubt 'twas 
afore my time" was a phrase now fre- 
quently on his lips, and the baggy brown 
homespuns had given place to navy blue 
of regulation material, if not cut. As 
for the abundant grey beard, which had 
added so much to dignity; and saved so 
much in neckties, behold it close shorn 
and trimmed to a point 1 Local gossip 
whispered that he had made the last- 
named alteration immediately after being 
confronted with a portrait of a certain 
Teutonic Admiral. As to his actual age, 
Mr. Buckle, having told so many fibs 
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CUPID IN OILSKINS 9 

about it, in both directions, was himself 
no longer quite certain on the point. 
Enough to say that he was "seventy and 
upwards." 

There was nothing doing on the East 
Quay this afternoon. Over at the West 
Quay sundry smallish sombre craft were 
loading coal, stores, and possibly — ^in a 
whisper — ^munitions. The East Quay, 
however, had been Mr. Buckle's favourite 
resort, weather favourable, since his re- 
tiral from business — "the proveesion 
trade, in a small way'* — some ten years 
ago. And sooner or later, as he assured 
himself on dull days, something waa 
pretty certain to happen. 

Only the tug Defiance was berthed at 
this side, within a stone's throw from his 
seat, her mast and f imnel alone being 
visible to him, for it was low water. For 
a good half century that funnel had 
been a "lovely, blushin' red"; to-day it 
was a greyish-black, blotched with brine. 
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The tug had come in a few hours ago 
after a stormy trip on Admiralty busi- 
ness, and now not a sound came from her. 
Still, Mr. Buckle looked forward to a 
chat with her skipper before the after- 
noon was over. He was getting drowsy 
when something did happen. 

A small boy came dawdling down the 
quay. He was fat and rosy and clad 
mainly in patches. As he drew near he 
produced an orange, eyed it awhile with 
the delight of possession and anticipation, 
and began to peel it, leaving a golden 
track behind him. 

Mr. Buckle sat up, and called sternly — 

"Here, my ladl Mind where ye're 

droppin' yer rubbish 1 I had a friend 

once that lost his life over that same stuflf 

— ^Broke his neckl" 

The small boy halted, regarded Mr. 
Buckle very pleasantly, and remarked — 
"Must ha' had a rotten neck/' 
"Pick it up," commanded Mr. tBuckle, 
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suppressing an appreciative chuckle at 
the impudence. "Heave it over the 
side." 

"Right-ohl" responded the youngster, 
and, having gathered up the last frag- 
ment, threw the lot over the quay. Then 
he bolted round the corner of the shed. 

From the Defiance arose a bellow 
of wrath, and next moment a sandy- 
whiskered, mahogany visage peered above 
the verge. 

"Who the was castin* their 

brock on ma deck?" demanded the 
skipper of the tug. Sighting Mr. Buckle, 
he added, with biting scorn: "Man, I'd 
think shame to be sookin' orangers at 
your time o' life !" — and disappeared. 

Mr. Buckle's explanations perished at 
his lips; his ingratiating smile went out 
like a light switched off. He rose all 
shaking with rage. He had no appro- 
priate insult handy for the skipper, but 
he knew of a real nasty one for the 
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ancient Defiance, which would hurt even 
more. He was advancing toward the 
quay's edge in order to deliver it with the 
fullest effect when a young girl appeared 
from behind the shed. 

"Nearly supper-time. Uncle," she 
said briskly. "How's everything?" 
Then she ran forward and caught his 
arm. "Mercy on usl What's the 
matter?" 

"Oh, nothin' — ^nothin^ at all, Lydia," 
he stammered, looking ashamed, his 
passion spent. "Supper-time, did ye 
say?" 

"Yes; but we don't need to go just at 
once." She wondered, but had the wit 
to refrain from questions. 

In her trim shoes, navy skirt and pink 
print shirt, she stood a couple of inches 
the taller — a very comely piece of girl- 
hood, black-haired, bright yet soft of 
eye, with clear brown colouring and a 
charming mouth. At this time, Lydia 
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was, as one of her admirers, Albert 
Edward, expressed it, "flappin' 'er last 
flap," meaning that she was soon to 
convert a^ handsome pigtail into an 
attractive base for hairpins. 

"Like to sit down for a minute. 
Uncle?" she inquired presently. 

"Ay," he said, his composure return- 
ing. "Captain an' me had a small 
row, but 'twas due to misunderstandin', 
so we'll not say any more about it, 
Lydia." 

She nodded comprehendingly, and they 
seated themselves on the fish-boxes. 
After a longish glance up the quay, she 
said casually — 

"Asked anybody to supper to-night. 
Uncle?" 

"Haven't seen nobody to ask. Would 
have asked the Captain if he had behaved 
hisself better." 

Lydia evinced no regret. The Captain 
of the Defiance was decidedly elderly. 
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and his previous presences as guest in the 
old folks' cottage had not meant much 
entertainment for her. 

Here it should be mentioned that 
since Lilport added to its modest im- 
portance by becoming a haven for patrol 
boats, mine-sweepers and kindred craft, 
an extra place had been laid nightly on 
the Buckles' supper-table, and not many 
evenings had seen it unoccupied, often 
by a complete stranger, hospitably con- 
ducted from the quay by the old man. 
Mr. Buckle preferred young men, and 
was especially partial to those belonging 
to the patrol boat Lapwing. She was 
now at the West Quay, and Mr. Buckle 
had, perhaps, felt a trifle vexed that none 
of the lads had found time to come round 
his way. 

And yet it did not seem to strike him 
as odd that, whereas he had spent four 
blessed hours on the quay without a 
word from a soul, excepting an im- 
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pertinent youngster and an offensive old 
skipper, the ensuing ten minutes should 
bring him company in abundance, and of 
the very sort most desired. 

The yoimg men had not appeared to 
be steering a course for him; they had 
just drifted in his direction. Yet here 
they were, five of them, as good as 
anchored in a semicircle, respectfully 
offering him "fills" or cigarettes, and 
telling him the latest from the sweepers 
and patrols. All R.N.V.R. men, no two 
hailed from just the same part of the 
kingdom. 

Their attentions gave Mr. Buckle a 
fine sense of importance. The fish-boxes 
became a sort of throne of state or judg- 
ment seat. He gave his peaked cap a 
jaunty backward tilt — ^where was now 
the antediluvian bowler down to his 
ears? — ^swelled visibly under his pilot's 
jacket, fired off sage conmients here and 
there, and exploded a leading question 
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the moment the talk seemed like petering 
out. 

As for Lydia, she was demure with- 
out being prim. Quite aware that all 
the fuss was really on her account, and 
that the demureness had its charm, she 
sat with her pretty ankles crossed, lis- 
tened not too attentively, and divided her 
glances with an almost mathematical 
fairness between the five. If any one 
received less than his share, it was 
Charlie Moore, recently appointed gun- 
ner to the Lapwing (Patrol-ship 944), 
once an elegant white steam yacht, now 
one of the black beauties of the service. 
But Lydia was not unjust. She knew 
it was Charlie's turn to be invited to 
supper; also, she hoped her uncle's 
memory would not play him tricks 
presently. 

"But ha' ye never seen no submarines 

« 

yet?" demanded Mr. Buckle as one 
directing a court-martial. 
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"No, sir." Thus answered four of 
the young men, looking ashamed of the 
admission. 

The fifth, Albert Edward Trimming, 
leading seaman on the Lapwing, refused 
apparently to be cast down. He was a 
tall, thin fellow, dark, with merry eyes 
and a solemn mouth. 

" 'Tain't our fault, boss," he said 
cheerfully. "Wen they do appear, we'll 
let yer 'ighness know. Meanwhile, kindly 
'ave patience, sime as we 'as. . . . 
WeU, now, I don't fink I ever told yer 
abaht the gorgeous liner I see, not so long 
since, in dry dock, w'ich 'ad been tor- 
pedoed by the bl ^blighted 'Uns — ^beg 

pawdon. Miss Lydia — ^'ole as big as an 
'ouse, w'ich our chaps 'ad filled wiv con- 
crete " 

"Ye tell't that yin a fortnicht back," 
growled a man from the Clyde. He was 
nicknamed Jonah, not because he had 
ever brought ill-luck to any one besides 
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himself, but because the only personal 
yam he had ever been known to tell con- 
cerned a whale. He was by no means 
handsome, with his freckled face and hair 
the coloiu" of milk chocolate. He looked 
thirty-nine and was twenty-three. 

"That's so, Jonah," agreed another. 
"Happened in the Mediterranean, it did." 

" 'Eaven forgive yer bothl" sighed 
Albert Edward. "I was goin' ter 'ave 
told it hentirely diflferent this time. 
WeU, Mr. Buckle, I will now relate of 
the time w'en I was mine-sweepin' orf the 
Tyne. As luck would 'ave it, we 'ad 
fouled our bl — oomin' propeller ^* 

"Mr. Buckle's heard that yin like- 
wise," the Clyde man interrupted. "If 
I had a memory like yours, man, I wud 
tak' it to the end o' the quay an' droon 

itr 

"And if I 'ad a fice like yours, Jonah, 
I'd drown meself I Wot a life ye must 
lead wiv it, an' the memories o' all the 
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'onid fings yeVe done in yer misspent 
hexistencel" Albert Edward turned to 
the old man. "Mr. Buckle, it ain't 'umanly 
possible for a hartistie chap like me to 
fink of anyfink fresh wiv that fice before 
me, so I respectfully dries up. Charlie, 
you're next. Don't look at Jonah." 

But here Lydia, trying not to smile, 
for Jonah's sake, rose and reminded her 
uncle that he was now due at home. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Buckle, re- 
luctantly abdicating the fish-boxes, "the 
best o' friends must part. 'Tis a great 
pleasure indeed to have a chat wi' ye all," 
he added graciously. Then he pressed 
the girl's arm and in a yery audible 
whisper inquired — ^ # 

"Which?" 

Lydia's fine colour deepened a little 
and her chin went up. "How should I 
know?" she retmned carelessly, and 
Charlie Moore tried to look as if he 
hadn't been stabbed. 
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Jonah and two others said good-night, 
saluted and departed. They had been 
guests too recently to have any hopes for 
this evening. 

"WeU, Albert Edward/' said the old 
man, "if ye're not on duty, ye'd better 
come up wi' us an' get yer supper. The 
wife '11 be glad to see ye." 

It was on the tip of Albert Edward's 
tongue to accept the invitation. He 
knew it was Charlie's tmn; yet why not 
take what fortune sent? 

"Yes, come," Lydia smiled absently. 

From a glance at her face he learned 
nothing, and he did not look at Charlie's. 

In his best manner he said — 

"Much obliged, Mr. Buckle, an' I *opes 
ye'U arsk me another time, for I 'appens 
to W . previous hengigement." 
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Ye aren't the only girl Pve met — 
No, not hy a couple o* score; 

But yeWe all the girls I half forget 
An* one girl more!'* 



Me. Buckleys parlour was exceed- 
ingly snug on that chilly spring evening, 
but mere bodily comfort meant little then 
to Charlie Moore. Before him on the 
roimd table, imder the lamp, was spread 
a map of — ^well, no matter, since the only 
thing on it that interested Charlie was 
that lovely pigtail of Lydia's which had 
somehow slipped roimd her pink-dad 
shoulder . . . and for a good many 
weeks now Charlie had been afflicted with 
a mad craving to touch and finger that 
lovely pigtail — ^yes, and feel it against his 
lips. And there it was within easy reach 
— ^if only he dared. 

81 
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Soberly, intently, Lydia was studying 
the map which Mr. Buckle had requested 
her to get out nearly an hour ago. To 
all appearances she had been entertained 
by Charlie's account of a certain — ^but 
that is of no consequence, either. 

"Now show me just where it hap- 
pened," she said, breaking a longish 
silence. 

Charlie took a backward glance. The 
host, the evening paper on his knees, was 
peacefully dozing. The hostess, immedi- 
ately after supper, had been summoned to 
a friend suddenly taken ill. 

Charlie's gaze came back to the map. 
What a chance! The lovely pigtail was 
covering just what its owner had com- 
manded him to show her I He went cold 
all over excepting his face, which burned 
under the tan. 

" 'Scuse me," he mimnured, and put 
out a respectful shaky hand. What 
idiot said that politeness costs nothing? 
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With a queer, quick motion of her head 
Lydia whipped the prize from imder his 
fingers and over her shoulder. 

"Bless that hair of mine!" she re- 
marked. "I'll be glad when it's up. Now 
Where's the spot, Mr. Moore?" 

As he pointed it out a sigh escaped 
him. 

"Hope I'm not troubling you too 
much," she said, a trifle stiffly. 

"No trouble at all," he hastily replied. 

"Why did you groan just now?" 

"Groan? WeU, 'twas maybe because I 
was took aback." 

"What took you aback?" 

"Bein' called *Mr. Moore.' Can't re- 
member it happenin' to me afore." 

"Oh! . . . Am I the first girl you've 
met?" 

"Not by a jug — ^leastways, I've met a 
few." 

"Your lady friends don't seem to be 
backward, Mr. Moore." 
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" 'Tis me that's that," he said, so de- 
jectedly that she nearly laughed. "AH 
the same, I don't see no harm in callin' 
a chap by his front name — 'specially after 
a fair spell o' acquaintance." 

"It's not six months since the Lap;' 
wing began to come into Lilport." 

"But I've been in your house fourteen 
times. Besides, ye don't mister Albert 
Edward, nor Jonah either." 

"I could/nft say 'Mister Jonah' ; and as 
for Albert Edward — ^well, it seems nat- 
ural to call him that." 

"Albert Edward's a good sort — one o' 
the best — an' I Ve to thank him for myself 
bein' here this night — ^but what's un- 
nateral 'bout Charlie?'* 

"Haven't you a middle name?" she 
inquired evasively. 

For a moment he smiled; his grey 
eyes twinkled. "I have — ^but I doubt I 
couldn't tell ye." 

"Why? Is it funny?" 
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"Sort of/' 

"Tell mel Maybe I might call you 
by it." 

"Bet ye never would 1 Don't believe 
ye could even pro-nounce it. Never use 
it myself." 

"The funnier the better! Come on, 
tell me, Mr. Moore." 

He shook his head solenmly. "Best 
not, Miss Buckle." 

Tantalised, she said, "I believe you're 
ashamed of it." 

"In a way. . . . Well, I'U tell ye, if 
ye'll make a bargain wi' me. S'posin' ye 
find ye can't pro-noimce it, wiU ye call 
me Charlie an' let me call ye Lydia?" 

"H'ml" she murmured. "Promise it's 
your true name — ^not a made-up one." 

" 'Twas my mother's maiden name." 

"All right, go onl" 

"I'll write it down, if ye don't mind." 
He brought out an envelope and a pen- 
cil, and shielding the former from her 
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gaze, wrote a word on the corner. He laid 
St before her. 

Up leapt her colour. "You're a mean 
thing T' she cried, half angry, half 
amused. 

" 'Tis more suitable for a woman than 
a man," said Charlie, with a triumphant 
smile. "Well, do ye give it up?" 
There was a slight pause. 

"No! I don't give it up," she said de- 
fiantly. "Mr. Charles Darling Moore 1" 

"Oh, but that's not playin' fairl" he 
protested in his chagrin. " 'Twas up to 
you to call me just plain Darl " 

He broke off in such confusion that she 
burst out laughing. 

Mr. Buckle woke up, sleepily demand- 
ing to be told the comic yam which was 
so amusing Lydia. 

"I was showin' her where the St. 
Bernard was mined, sir," stammered poor 
Charlie. 

Much to his relief, just then Mrs. 
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Buckle was heard in the passage calling 
for the girl, who went promptly, still 
glowing and smiling. 

"Lydia, I want ye to take this bottle 
that I've got from the druggist tq Mrs. 
Munro, an* see if ye can do anything for 
the poor body. I'm vexed to send 
ye out, dearie, but there's a bonny 



moon " 



Charlie was on his feet, all alert. He 
was not beaten yet 1 Another chance 

"Draw in to the fire, ma lad," cried 
the host, now wideawake, "an' you an' 
me'U get a word or two. There was 
something in the paper I wanted ye to 
explain." 

"Thank ye kindly," said Charlie, look- 
ing hard at the clock, "but I doubt 'tis 
time I was gettin' on board. Ye see, 
we're sailin' at daybreak." 

" 'Twill not take me a minute to ex- 
plain," said the old man, fumbling with 
the paper. "I'd not be the one to keep 
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ye from yer sleep. Now, where was that 
bit about . . .'* 

Through the open doorway Charlie 
caught a glimpse of Lydia donning her 
outdoor things. It was, he knew, but a 
short distance to the abode of Mrs. 
Munro, and if Lydia got a minute's 
start 

" 'Twas about one o' them seaplanes," 
muttered Mr. Buckle, rustling away, 
"an' 'twasn't altogether clear to me 
how " 

"What part o' the paper was it in, sir?" 
the young man inquired, with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. 

"Well, now, that's just what beats me 
to remember. 'Twas only a small bit — 
three lines or so. 'Tis like lookin' for a 
needle -" 

"Shall I look for it, sir?" 

"Not at all, not ^t all. I'll find it afore 
long. Sit ye down, ma lad. I'll not 
keep ye ^" 
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"Good-night, Mr. Moore," called 
Lydia cheerfully. 

Mrs. Buckle came into the room. She 
had never said so, hut she liked this good- 
looking, fair-haired boy best of all the 
young men her husband had brought to 
the cottage. 

"Thomas," said she, "what are ye 
huntin' for? I read all the news afore 



99 



supper, so — 

" 'Twas about a seaplane that sunk a 
sub " 

"Man, manl that was in last night's 
paper I" 

"An' so it was, Lisbeth," admitted 
Thomas, not the least put out. "Well, 
well, my lad, I wish ye a lucky v'y'ge 
an' a safe come-back, when ye'U be wel- 
come as usual. An' I hope ye'll sink a 
submar " 






Whisht, Thomas 1" cried his wife. 
Dinna speak about it." For an in- 
stant she looked like embracing Charlie. 
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"We'll think on ye, lad," she said 
softly. 

"I hope,'' said Charlie, as they went 
up the street, "I hope yer great-uncle 
was not offended wi' me " 

"He would he if he heard you calling 
him that." 

"But he surely is your great-uncle." 

"Yes ; but I only call him so when I'm 
cross with him. He doesn't want to seem 
old." 

"I see. An' your great-aunt — I mean 
to say ^" 

"Oh, she doesn't mind." 

"Are ye stoppin' wi' them for 
good? — ^if the question's not too cu- 



rious." 



Till the end of the year, I think. 
I've five younger sisters at home and 
one older. Too many for one house. 
That's why I'm here to help Aunt 
Lisbeth." 
"Do ye like Uvin' in Lilport?" 
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*^ouVe asked me that before, and I 
said I did." 

'Do ye stiU like it?" 

'And why not? It's a nice Kttle 
town — ^more exciting than our village in 
Inverness-shire." 

"Do you like the Lilport folk?" 
'Yes. Do you?" 

'Don't know any but yourselves. 
. . . Do ye like 'em better'n the chaps 
on the patrols?" 

"Couldn't say." 

After a pause: "Do ye like the 
Lapwing chaps 'bout as well as the 
others?" 

"How many do I know of the Lapwing 
chaps?" 

"Albert Edward an' Jonah an' Singin' 
Billy ye know fairish well — ^also, maybe 
myself." 

"Billy's a bit forward for my taste. I 
like Albert Edward and Jonah as well as 
any." 
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"I'd guess ye like Albert Edward 
better'n Jonah; most girls do." 

"Perhaps — I don't know, Albert 
Edward's always cheery." 

"I know another chap that used to be 
always cheery. . . . Would ye as soon 
that Albert Edward had come to the 
house to-night?" 

"Maybe I'll feel that way if you keep 
on asking stupid questions, Mr. Moore. 
Now tell me what you think about the 
submarines. Do you think they'll ever 
come to this part of the coast?" 

"No sich luck for usl" he said dully. 

And then and there they almost ran 
into Jonah. 

"Fine nicht!" he remarked gloomily, 
and added over his shoulder: ^' Venus cam' 
in an 'oor back. Reported a submarine, 
aboot forty mile off Laggan P'int, at 
seeven-thirty a.m." 

"I wonder if it's true," said Charlie 
presently. "Maybe I'll get a shot yet." 
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But Lydia seemed to have lost her 
interest in submarines. 

A minute later they were at Mrs. 
Mimro's door. 

"No; you're not to wait," she told him 
firmly, her hand on the latch. "I'm sure 
to be ever so late. But — ^well, I want 
to play fair, so if you like" — she opened 
the door — "you can call me by my — ^my 
front name. So-long and good luck — 
Charlie." 

Before he foimd words, she was gone. 



*t 



III 

We're all in the sime boat, Jonah, 

Orf on the sime old trip, 
Wiv the Star o' hove a-winkin* above 

An' Coopid commandin' the ship!'* 



"As pretty a little peach as ever I 'opes 
to see — ^and the nicest," sighed Albert 
Edward, who ought to have been in his 
bunk, gazing sentimentally at the bow 
wave. 

His companion emitted a grunt of dis- 
gust, spat into the glossy grey sea, wiped 
the Scotch mist from his freckled coun- 
tenance, and said curtly — 

"Ye're daft!" 

"Mashed turnips is nothin' to the stite 
of me pore 'eart, Jonah. Never was so 
near ter projucin' prize poetry as I am 
this minute. If only 'er sweet nime 'ad 
been different! Bet yer a bob, Jonah, 
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yer don't know a word ter rhyme wiv 
Xydia' '' 

"Ach, hand yer tongue, manf 
snapped Jonah, whom Albert Edward 
dearly loved to embarrass. 

" 'Ow can I 'old me tongue w'en me 
soul is overflowin' wiv passion? 'Arkl" 
He began to hiim — 

**0h, Lydia, dear Lydia, 

The moon is in the sky^ 
The stars is twinklin* very mce. 

An' 'ere alone am I! 
She shoves 'er cisement winder wide 

An' shows 'er fice so fair — 
Wot raptcher ter be'old that fice 

Wiv all its bewtyus 'air! 

'Ow's that, Humpire?'' 

"Sick'ninM A body wud think she had 
whuskers. Is't oreeginal?" 

"Every bloomin* word! Next verse, 
ye jealous blighter! 

"Ho, Lydia, dear Lydia, 

Me 'eart is sick wiv love; 
It boils inside me bosom now 
Wiv passion ** 
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Cried Jonah, red as a turkey-cock: 
"Clay up, ye shameless character 1 Ha'e 
ye nae notion o' respectabeelity. You an' 
yer bilin' bosoml" 

Albert Edward looked hurt. "I used 

ter fink yer 'ad a soul, Jonah " 

Ma soul's nae business o' yours 1" 
Ave yer no 'eart 'idden beneath them 
five body-belts w'ich the kind lydy 
give yer at Christmas, for distribootion 
among ^" 

"A falsehood I There was only the 
fower in the paircel!" 

Albert Edward sighed. "Jonah, 'ave 
yer never loved?" 

"I'U love yer* 

"Jonah, ye're a blushin' old 'jrpo- 
critel" 

"Whatr* 

"Keep yer 'air on — such as it is 1 I 
shan't tell any one/' 

"Ye'U tell me what ye're drivin' at, or, 
by Jam, I'U— I'U " 
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"Then 'axk w'fle I breave it, Jonah — 
breave it in yer shell-like ear/' 

"Behave yersd', manl The loo- 
tenant's lookinM" 

" 'E must not 'ear it, Jonah, me 
pretty coekertoo, the words are for thee 
alone! Come closer/' 

Curiosity got the better of Jonah, if 
not of his suspicious nature, "If," he 
said wamingly, "if ye boo in ma ear, I'll 
break yer neck I" 

"Jonah," whispered Albert Edward, 
"yer can't kid me. That pretty little bit 
of orl-right 'as got yer, tool Ye're 'ead 
over 'eels like the rest of us. But bein' 
Scotch, yer fancy yer can 'ide it. Ye 
'ugs the guilty secret ter yer wretched 
bosom, w'ile yer old pertato fice gives it 
aw'y all the time ^" 

"By Jam I" gasped Jonah, finding 
utterance at last. "Wait till I get ye 
ashore, ye impiddent Englishman!" 

"Ah, Jonah, don't perjure that pore 
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immortal of yours. Come now ; if yer 'ad 
only a bleedin' shillin' in the 'ole wide, 
wouldn't yer cheerfully give 'er it all but 
elevenpence-'a'penny ?" 

Albert Edward escaped just in time, for 
now his victim would have been blind to 
the presence of an admiral on the bridge. 
He went forward to the gun, the fittings 
of which Charlie Moore was affectionately 
lubricating, whistling softly the while. 

*'Still 'appy, Charlie?" he Ughtly in- 
quired, wondering, just the least thing 
bitterly, what had happened in Mr. 
Buckle's parlour two nights ago, and 
almost wishing he had not stood aside in 
Charlie's favour that afternoon. 

"Not so rotten," answered Charlie. 
"Wish we could sight that U-boat." 

"Ho, is that wot ye're thinkin' of? 
Well, 'ere's luck w'en yer chance comes !" 
Albert Edward took a look round before 
he remarked: "Been 'avin' a rise out o' 
Jonah. 'E is the modestest man I ever 
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hencountered, even in Scotland. Mikes 
'im sweat wiv hagony ter 'ear conversa- 
tion on girls an' love." 

"Us North chaps aren't so free wi' that 
sort o' silly talk as you London boys," 
said Charlie mildly. "Leastways, I never 
heard a chap so free wi' it as yerself, 
Albert Edward. Ye must be a great one 
wi' the girls." 

"Dunno," was the slow reply. "From 
wot I've seen since comin' ter them parts, 
I'm beginnin' ter fink you Scotties ain't 
the sluggards yer pretend ter be. Deeds 
an' not words would appear ter be yer 
motter — otherwise canoodlin' in perfeck 
silence, 'cept for an occasional squeak by 
the lydy.'^ 

"Oh, stow that!" cried Charlie, 
laughing and busying himself with some 
greasy waste. 

"There yer arel Can't stick a strite- 
f orward reference ter the most natcheral, 
bewtyus an' 'oly form of hentertinement 
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in crehationl 'Owever, I've mide old 
Jonah sit up some. 'E didn't arf know 'e 
were in love, but now, I reckon, 'e won't 
be fit ter fink of nufSnk else. Well, 'twas 
'ardly fair that 'e should be the sole 
youngish man on board this 'ere patrol 
ship ter 'ave esciped the blushin' disease." 

"What are ye talkin' about?" 

Albert Edward smiled sadly. "Do yer 
know wot Shikespeare says abaht it?" 

"Not me I" 

"Shikespeare says: *'Tis love wot 
mikes the world go rahnd' . . . w'ich 
is w'y so many or'nary sensible young 
chaps becomes even as giddy goats. 
See?" 

"Ye should ha' been an M.P., Albert 
Edward." 

"I oughter 'ave 'ad four 'undred quid 
per hannum, anyway. Wot would yer do, 
Charlie, if yer 'ad all that splosh?" he 
inquired, with a wink. "Get spliced?" 

Charlie reddened slightly and mur- 
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mured something about requiring to 
think it over. 

Albert Edward nodded sagely and 
gloomily. "Now I'll arsk another ques- 
tion: Wot's ter 'appen w'en abaht forty 
young chaps gets 'opeless mashed on the 
sime little peach?" 

Charlie started slightly, and resumed 
polishing with increased industry. "Not 
bein' a little peach, as ye calls it, I can't 
say," he said between rubs. 

"That," retorted his friend, "is wot 
I calls an evisive answer. Wot I de- 
mand ter know is, wot's ter 'appen ter the 
forty young chapsr 

"Well, they can't all have her," the 
gunner replied, an unmistakable note of 
satisfaction in his voice. 

Albert Edward was now pretty sure 
that something had happened two nights 
ago. "In other words," he said, with an 
attempt at lightness, "only one of 'em can 
'ave 'er. So far so good. But wot's ter 
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'appen ter the nine-an'-thirty an' their 
pore blarsted aflfections, an' so forth? 
Answer that, Charlie !" 

"Man, ye're just talkin' rubbish! Are 
you the lucky chap that ye're so vexed for 
the nine-an'-thirty?" 

The inquiry was waved aside. "Wot, I 
arsks, is the dooty of the 'appy man ter 
'is less f orchunate brother swines ? Ort 'e 
ter congeal 'is raptcher, an' so keep 'em in 
their fowl's paridise, or ort 'e ter corf it 
up an' tell 'em strite they're N. B. U.?" 

Charlie laughed into the breech of the 
gun. "Ye deserve a prize for the comic, 
Albert Edward. But I'm thinkin' the 
nine-an'-thirty'U not need to be in- 
formed when they're dished. Things 
like that are generally discovered un- 
oflfeecially. Still, ye can advertise it, if 
ye like." 

" 'Eartless monster!" groaned Albert 
Edward. "'Ow can yer mock at a 
mashed an* bleedin' 'eart?" 
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"Away an' get a sleep afore ye're on 
watch again." 

"Not until I 'ave breaved the nime of 
the little peach wot 'as re juiced me ter 
this. 'Ark, Charlie, me true but 'ard- 
'earted pal I 'Er nime '^ 

"Whisht, man!" Charlie said uneasily. 
"If I was you I would keep it private." 

"Wot? Be ashimed of 'er peerless 
nime? W'y, if it wasn't that the 'Uns 
might catch it wiv their 'oggish ears, I 
would proclaim it ter all the winds of 
'eaven I" 

"Man, man, ye're overdoin' itl It's 
play-actin' ye should be at. But tell me 
the name another time." 

"As Shikespeare says, *Now's the d'y 
an' now's the hour!' 'Er nime is — ^wot 
are yer blushin' for? — 'er nime, I repeats, 
is — ^Hagnes." And he fell to humming — 

"Oh, Hagnes, dear Hagnes, 
The moon is in the sky. 
The stars is twinklin' very nice. 
An* 'ere alone am I !" 
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With relief and amusement, Charlie 
exploded into the gmi. 

Albert Edward touched his arm. 
" 'Ere 1 Old Jonah 'as been watehin' us 
all the time. I wouldn't 'urt 'is blessed 
feelin's for millions. 'E's one o' the best, 
Charlie; always remember that." He 
strolled away, murmuring — 

"She shoves 'er cisement winder wide 
An' shows 'er fice so fair. 
Wot raptcher ter be'old that fice 
Wiv aU . . . To 'eU wiv Hagnes !" 

He had not been gone below a minute 
when Jonah came up to Charlie. 

"I'm no wantin' to ken what that 
mountebank was tellin' ye, but I'll ask ye 
to believe that every word he said aboot 
me was a falsehood." 

Charlie grinned. "He's just been 
sayin' ye was one o' the best, Jonah." 
Then his gaze fastened on the bridge. 
"Hullo I Something from the wire- 
less 1" 
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Almost immediately the Lapwing^s 
course was altered, and before long every 
man on board knew that a ship, some 
thirty miles away, had sent out a call for 
assistance. 



IV 



*^When Adam wai anxious his female to please. 
On bouquets he didna waste money: 
He gaed to a shop that was famed for bumhees. 
An* bocht her a bucket o* honey/* 

When Lydia, having met Charlie 
Moore, the young gunner of the Lap- 
wing, quite accidentally in the town, ar- 
rived a little late on the quay, Mr. Buckle 
confessed that he had absent-mindedly 
bidden both Albert Edward and Jonah 
to the cottage for supper; or rather, 
he had directly invited one of them — ^he 
could not be positive which — ^and had 
warned the other not to be later than 
seven o'clock. 

"Were they together when you asked 

them?" Lydia inquired, smiling a trifle 

wickedly. 

46 
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"No, they wasn't. They was both 
with somebody else, but which was with 
each, I cannot call to mind. I hope yer 
amit won't be vexed wi' me, for I prom- 
ised her never to bid more'n one at a time, 
'cept wi' her special permission." 

"I'm sure she'll let you oflf this time. 
Uncle Thomas; only you'll have to be 
more careful and not go inviting three or 
f oxur young men, for then it would look 
like a party, and I'd almost need to ask 
some girls, and then they might expect a 
little dancing and so on — ^which would 
never do at all, at all!" 

"An' why wouldn't it do?" he cried 
with sudden animation. " 'Tis not so 
long ago since I could shake a leg wi' any 
man in Lilportl Say the word, Lydia, 
lass, an' ye shall have a small party — 
wi' cakes, an' apples, an' nuts, an' ginger 
wine, an' music, an' songs, an' dancin', 
an' — ^an' so forth 1 Wouldn't ye like 
that?" 
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"You don't mean it, really 1" Lydia's 
dark eyes shone. 

" 'Twould be a treat for the sailor lads, 
too," he went on eagerly. "I reckon 
I could find ye a score o' fine, brave 
lads '' 



"Goodness! not so maDyT' 

"More the merrier! As for yer Aunt 
Lisbeth, she'll shake her head at first, 
but we'll keep on at her till she gives 



m. 



'You're just a top-hole uncle," she 
said, squeezing his arm. "What a 
sparkling young spark you must have 
been — ^a few years ago." 

Mr. Buckle chuckled and lowered his 
voice to a hoarse whisper, declaring most 
untruthfully — 

"I was what they call a hooly terror, 
Lydia!" 

Half an hour later, the aforesaid Al- 
bert Edward and Jonah stepped ashore 
from the patrol boat Lapwing and pro- 
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ceeded townwards. Both were exceed- 
ingly spick-and-span. 

"I didna ask ye to wait for me," 
said Jonah, a scowl on his freckled 
countenance. Between nervousness at 
the prospect of an evening with 
Lydia and Albert Edward's importunate 
inquiries as .to the reason for so much 
soap, etc., he had cut himself in three 
places. 

The tall, lanky Albert Edward was in 
one of his chaffing humours. " 'Ow 
could I let thee go alone, fair Jonah, 
w'en I 'ad promised the lootenant 
ter look after thee? Tell me 'er nime an' 
address ^" 

"I'm gaun to veesit an auld frien'," 
growled Jonah imcomf ortably, his highly 
polished complexion feverish. "I never," 
he added, "asked you what ye was deanin' 
yersel' for." 

"Come, come, Jonah," the Londoner 
gently returned. "Yer didn't scrub that 
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old pertato fice till it was red 'ot merely 
for to show it to a haged one of yer own 
sect. Wy not be strite abaht it as I am 
w'en I says I'm likewise bomid for the 
'appy 'ome of a eertin distractin' little 

peach wiv the loveliest black pigtail 

But 'alt! 'ere's the very shop I want! 
Don't nm aw'y, Jonah!" 

Jonah, in his chagrin, did think of 
running away; only his sense of dignity 
prevented him. But he ceased to scowl 
when Albert Edward at last came forth, 
beaming, with a big bunch of narcissi and 
a small one of violets. Not, however, 
until they had proceeded fifty yards 
up the street did Jonah speak, and then 
his countenance expressed the most 
sjmapathetic concern. 

"I wasna aweer," he said kindly, "that 
ye was acquaint wi' onybody interred in 
this neebourhood. I hope we're no ower 
late for the cemetery '' 

Albert Edward checked a laugh just 
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in time. "W'y, Jonah, they're for the 
little peach." 

"Her! . . . Man, ye're daft! What 
way did ye no buy her sweeties?" 

It was Albert Edward's turn to be 
annoyed, though he recovered quickly. 

"Guess I knows wot I'm doin'," he 
said with some asperity. "I allows 
there's girls w'ich yer 'ave got ter feed 
if yer wants a smile; but she ain't one of 
'em — ^an' don't yer mike any mistike. She 
'asn't got chocklets in 'er lovely heye 
an' hice-cream in 'er tender 'eart all the 
time ye're torkin' ter 'er. Naow! Shike- 
speare says: 'Sweets ter the sweet'; 
but I says: *Bewty ter the bewtyus.' I 
'ave a more hartistic mind 'n Shike- 
speare's, Jonah. Now 'ark ter this little 
poem ^" 

"I'll hark to nae mair o' yer trash ! I'm 
no acquaint wi' legions o' females, as 
it were, but I've observed plenty, an' 
I hereby declare that the Almichty 
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has yet to create the young lass that 
prefers a fistfu' o' floo'ers to a poke o' 
sweeties !" 

"Well, then/' said Albert Edward, 
with a sudden twinkle, "prove yer words. 
Give 'er some nice sweets, an' we'll see 
w'ich mikes 'er look pleasedest. ... 
'Ow's that?" 

"By Jam, I'll risk it I" cried Jonah. 
And at the jSrst opportunity he purchased 
half a poimd, loose, of the famous 
"Lilport Honey Toflfee," which, the 
proprietors assert, simply melts in the 
mouth 1 

On arrival at the cottage, Albert 
Edward, in his best manner and without 
apparent lack of confidence, presented 
his offering. Lydia blushed, unused to 
this sort of attention, but seemingly 
she was not displeased, for before long 
the violets were to be seen at her waist, 
while the narcissi appeared on the 
supper-table. Jonah, however, kept a 
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stiff upper lip, in both senses of the 
phrase, and ignored the Englishman's 
glances of triumph, determining to bide 
his time. 

In Albert Edward's favour, it should 
be mentioned that he took no advantage 
of his friend's bashfulness, which was 
especially evident during supper, and 
denied himself many an opportunity of 
chaffing. He devoted himself chiefly 
to Mrs. Buckle, whom he succeeded in 
amusing considerably, though she had 
not yet placed him, so to speak. She 
couldn't help hking him, at the same time 
she couldn't help half doubting his sin- 
cerity. Perhaps he was too gUb with his 
prose, and he was certainly too free with 
his sentimental poetry. Nevertheless, his 
name was included in the list of lads 
whom she commended nightly to the 
Almighty's care. 

"Ye wasn't so far from seein' a sub- 
marine on yer last trip," Mr. Buckle in- 
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terrupted, unable to abstain longer from 
his favourite topic. 

"Twenty minutes more would 'ave 
done it, Mr. Buckle. 'Owever, we 'ad the 
good luck ter pick up ten o' the victims o' 
the houtrage, an' our friend Jonah there 
deserves a medal " 

"Clay up!" muttered Jonah, spilling 
about half a pint of ketchup over his fish. 

"A true 'ero is our Jonah! I'm goin' 
to write 'im a hode as soon as I find a 
word ter rhyme wiv 'is noble nime. 'E 
went overboard an' sived a precious life 
— ^the mate's it was." 

"Oh, Jonah;" cried Lydia, aflush with 
admiration. 

'Twas easy done," said Jonah sulkily, 
in the midst of congratulations* 

"Ye'll ha' to tell me all about it after- 
wards," Mr. Buckle declared, and when 
the meal was over and the table cleared, 
he commandeered the wretched hero, 
planted him at the roasting fire, and 
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ordered the others to play tiddleywinks 
until further notice. "Now then, my 
lad, I'm waitin'," he said briskly. 

Jonah shook his head. "If ye like," he 
said at last, "I'll tell ye aboot an adven- 
ture I wance had wi' a whale." 

When it was time for them to go, 
Jonah got a handshake from Lydia that 
sent the red to his brow. 

"Oh, it was splendid of youl" she 
whispered. 

Partially recovering himself, he put his 
hand in his pocket, saying: "I was gaun 

to gi'e ye a " He stopped short; a 

spasm crossed his freckled countenance; 
and uttering a single word ending in 
" 'nation," he bolted for the street. 

His hand was still in his pocket when 
the wondering Albert Edward overtook 
him. 

"Ye needna run awa' wi' the notion 
that ye've proved onjrthing," he mmnbled 
presently. 
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"But what mide ye funk it, Jonah?" 
Jonah ignored the question. "The 
competeetion's still open," he said, and 
added savagely: "But if ever I buy that 
Lilport toffee again, I'll fetch it in a soup 
tureen I" 



**Nae use haudin' her han\ lad. 

Or strokin' her bonny black hair, 
Nae use raidin' her ripe young lips — 
Her he'rt's no' there!'* 

If Lydia did not positively dislike 
Singin' Billy, she, at all events, liked him 
least of the young fellows whom her 
great-imcle brought more or less regu- 
larly to the cottage. Billy had been on a 
mine-sweeper for six months prior to his 
transference to the patrol service, and his 
experience of things dangerous being 
somewhat wider than that of the Lapxving 
boys, he was in high favour with Mr. 
Buckle. It is true that at first Lydia had 
been attracted by his breezy manner, 
general smartness and handsome looks, 
not to mention his splendid voice, but she 
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had almost immediately divined that he 
greatly fancied himself as one having a 
way with the girls. And that was enough 
to make her treat him with a certain con- 
straint which he, however, misread as 
shyness. To Charlie Moore she had 
termed Billy "forward," yet both she 
and Charlie were conscious that that was 
scarcely a correct description. Had they 
known it, "insinuating" was the word 
required. 

To-night, while at the red-covered 
table she and Mrs. Buckle plied their 
needles, her maiden's wit informed her 
that Billy, though devoting his conversa- 
tion to his host at the hearth, imagined 
his frequent half -veiled glances to be 
making a deep impression on herself. 
Now Lydia had no serious objection to 
any young man's trying to make an im- 
pression, but when he flattered him- 
self — ^well, in her own unuttered words. 
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it was a little too much of a muchness I 
Unfortunately, at last the sensation of 
annoyance brought about a slight in- 
crease of colour; more imfortunately 
still, she became aware of that warmth; 
and, most unfortimately of all, she 
sought to appear mistress of herself by 
gazing bravely in Billy's direction. As 
luck would have it, he caught her eye, 
noted her colour, and gave her a discreetly 
tender yet encouraging smile. Where- 
upon indignation sent up a blush brilliant 
and far from imbecoming, which Billy 
promptly placed to the credit of 
Cupid. 

In that moment Lydia could have gone 
over and cuffed his ears; in the next she 
looked at the clock as though she had 
never seen such a thing before. Then 
she put down her sewing and whispered 
to her great-aunt that she must run at 
once, or she would miss the post. The 
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last collection was at 8.50 and it was 
now 8.40. 

"Who's yer letter fer, lassie?" the old 
woman rtiildly inquired. 

"Father ... I forgot to post it when 
I was out in the afternoon.'' Quite true: 
she had forgotten — deliberately. 

"Well, well, 'twould never do to dis- 
appoint yer father, Lydia, but I doubt 
'tis gettin' dark " 

"No, no, it isn't — ^and I'll run all the 
way." 

She was leaving the room when 
BiUy sprang up, saying, "I'll go along 
wi' her, Mrs. Buckle. 'Tis dark, as ye 
say." 

"The pillar's only roimd the comer, 
and I don't need anybody," she called 
from the passage; then left the house as 
she was. 

Billy laughed to the old folks and 
followed. He had a little difficulty with 
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the fastening of the outer door, and when 
he got out she was a dim fleeting shape 
in the gloom. He laughed again and ran. 
The street, quiet at any time, was now 
deserted. It was really the third comer 
that the pillar-box was round, so the 
sprint was not such a trifling one. He 
began to overhaul her, and she became 
aware of it. She frowned and smiled as 
she flew, divided betwixt resentment and 
the fun of the thing. The smile failed, 
however, as he drew closer. The idea of 
his catching her— with his hands — ^was 
unpleasing. 

Almost at the comer, and when he was 
within five yards of her, she stopped, 
wheeled about and faced him, panting a 
little. 

"Ye give inl" he exclaimed exult- 
ingly. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" she said, coolly 
enough. 
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"Ye knew fine it was me, Lydia." 

She frowned at the mention of her 
name, though it was not the first time he 
had taken the liberty. "I don't like being 
followed," she said shortly. 

" 'Tis pleasanter side by side, no 
doubt,'* he returned easily, coming near. 
"Arm in arm's still better." He at- 
tempted to take hers, but she moved 
quickly apart. 

"Thanks," she said haughtily, "but I 
didn't ask for your company." 

This, he thought, was a new way of 
playing the game, but then she was a new 
sort of girl to him. He was quite familiar 
with the sort that squeals and struggles 
and giggles and capitulated. He rather 
Uked this new, provoking way. 

"Don't know as ye asked for my 
comp'ny, Lydia," he said, "but ye could 
hardly expect me to let ye go out in this 
dark night all alone. Why, think o' 
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the risks o' somebody runnin' away wi' 
ye." 

" 'Twould be none of your business, 
anyway. Are you going back to the 
cottage now, or down to your ship?'* 

**I'm goin' to help ye post yer 
letter." 

"That you are notl You don't come 
a step further with me." 

"And why not?" he asked half 
amusedly, half impatiently, and moved 
again to her side. 

"Because I don't want you." 

"Come, Lydia, surely that's a bit 
unkind," he said tenderly. "Ye know 
it takes two to post a letter properly. 
Likewise ye know that I couldn't leave 
ye if I tried, don't ye?" She had not 
noticed his hand steal behind her, but now 
she felt his fingers drawn caressingly 
down her pigtail. 

Her lips had parted, her hand was 
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swinging to strike, when round the corner 
came Charlie Moore. 

"What ho, CharUe!" cried BiUy 
genially, though he was raging in- 
wardly. 

"Evening" returned Charlie, rather 
dully. "Just been postin' a letter." 
By an odd coincidence he had forgotten 
to post one addressed to his mother in the 
afternoon. 

. "Gl<x)d-evening, Charlie," said Lydia 
suddenly, in her kindest tones. "Would 
you mind putting mine in the pillar?" 

"Surely," he answered, taking the 
letter, and, as he understood it, the hint. 
For an instant he hesitated, then turned 
the corner. 

"Pretty smart!" remarked Billy, with 
a gratified snigger. 

"What d'you mean?" 

"Two's company — ^ye know the rest. 
Well, we can stroll back now." 
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Lydia stepped quickly to the comer. 
She saw Charlie pause at the pillar-bos^ 
and then move onward. 

"Charlie, come back!" she called; 
and when, amazed, he drew near, 
she added, not loudly but clearly: 
"Mr. WilUam" — Singin' Billy's sur- 
name was unknown to her — "has 
to get down to the ship at once, 
and I don't want to walk home 
alone." 

Undoubtedly this was a new sort of 
girl to Billy. And the possibility of a 
snub in another man's presence was more 
than he could face. 

"Ye— ye little flirt o' a flapper 1" he 
muttered savagely, and took his de- 
parture. But his ill-feeling was mainly 
for his shipmate. Lydia had done 
Charlie a bad turn, after all. 

"No U-boats yet?" said Lydia at 
lasf. 
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"No, not yet," he answered heavily; 
then, taking courage: "Do ye know, 
Lydia, I did think ye might be out at the 
post to-night/* 

"You forgot to remind me to post 
my letter this afternoon," she said 
calmly. 

"Forgot to post my own. . . . But 
ye know I wouldn't ha' come if I'd known 
Singin' Bill was to be wi' ye." 

"Wouldn't you? Then I'm glad 
you didn't know. You must be weary- 
ing to get a shot with that gun of 
yours." 

He did not respond. Glad, was she? 
But did she mean it? Had he not really 
seen 

**How are Jonah and Albert Edward 
and the other boys?" she inquired. 

Charlie pulled himself up. "As well as 
can be expected, not havin' had a sight o' 
ye for days, Lydia." 
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She laughed. "Charlie, that's the 
first time IVe heard you talk rubbish — 
stu:h rubbish, anyway." 

'*Ye know it isn't rubbish, Lydia." 
Suddenly he asked: "What took Singin' 
Billy on board so early?" 

"Didn't ask him. Maybe he had to 
write to his girl." 

"Should think he could say it better'n 
write it." 

"I wonder what you meanl" 

Charlie did not attempt to explain. 
"Was he singin' his songs at your house 
to-night?" he asked presently. 

Languidly she remarked: "I'm rather 
fed up with Singin' Billy." They were 
now at the cottage. "Well, I suppose 
you're oflP in the morning again." 

"Four o'clock. Maybe we'll come on a 
submarine this trip — 'twould please yer 
uncle. . . . Lydial" 

"WeU?" 
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"Lydia — ^that hair o' yours ** He 

stuck. 

"Goodness 1 What hair?" 

"D — down yer back. ... I know I'm 
riskin' all in askin' the question — ^but did 
he— Singin' Billy— touch it?" 

She went rosy. "By accident, may- 
be," she answered, and added very 
coldly: "Your eyes are too sharp, Mr. 
Moore." 

It was as if she had struck him. 

"I can't bear to have it touched," she 
went on, a trifle less unkindly, "nor talked 
about." 

"I s'pose IVe done for myself now," hei 
sighed. 

She nearly laughed. "Don't be silly 1" 

"All the same I'd do anything in the 
world to get touchin' it. . . . Lydia!" 

She mounted the step and opened the 
door. 

''Anything, Lydia 1" 
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The ghost of a smile hovered about her 
pretty mouth. 

^^Good-night, Charlie/' 

"Gimme a chance/' 

Softly she said: "Sink a U-boat — ^for 
Unde," and closed the door. 



VI 
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The chance ye*ve prayed for. Gunner, 

WV all yer heart's desire, 
Yer wakin' thought, yer drowsin* dreamr^ 

Behold it risin* up abeam! . • . 
Now — God he wi' ye — ^fire !*' 



In the dismal dusk a cold rain feU 
slantingly on the tumbling sea. 

" * *Ail, gentle Spring/ as Shikespeare 
says," Albert Edward remarked as he 
joined Charlie in the lee of the deck- 
saloon. "Gimme a light orf yer fag, 
pretty one. 'Ow I wish I 'ad been born 
a conscientious hobjectorT' 

"What's wrong now?'* the yoimg 
gunner mildly inquired, diverting from 
the other's sou'wester a stream which 
would have drenched both cigarettes. 

'Ho, nufSnkl Got the 'ump, I s'pose. 

70 
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Worst of 'avin' refined feelin's. Soon as 
*e 'ad 'is tea, Singin' Billy started 
warblin' ter 'is little 'arp. 'Twasn't the 
words, w'ich was rotten, so much as the 
tune. Hide me fink of all the fine fings 
I might 'ave been. If I 'adn't come on 
deck I'd 'ave give Singin' Billy something 
for 'is 'andsome 'ead, I would. 'Owever, 
'twas sorter funny, too. The refrine 
began, * 'Old me closer, Clara; 'old me 
closer, do'^ — ^an' ye should 'ave seen pore 
old Jonah lyin' in 'is bunk in hagony, 
devoured wiv blushes. 'E does 'ate them 
spoony songs. ... I s'y, Charlie!" 

"What?" 

"I'ye been wonderin' if anyfink 'ap- 
pened ter Singin' Billy larst night. 'E 
cime on board, 'baht nine o'clock, in a 
most 'orrid temper. Of course we all 
knew 'e 'ad been at Old Tom's to supper. 
Yer didn't 'appen ter be there yerself, 
ChorUe?" 

"No," said Charlie, and after a 
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moment added: "But I saw Billy leavin' 
Miss Buckle " 

"W'y not call 'er Lydia ter me? — 
more friendly-Uke, ye know." 

"Leavin' Lydia, then; 'twas when I 
was up postin' a letter." 

"Did 'e look like a pore, rejected 
swme? 

" 'Twas darkish, but his voice was 
cheerful-like." Charlie determined to 
change the subject. "How's Agnes — 
the girl ye made the poetry about?" 

"Hagnes? Who the dev Oh, 

Hagnes, yes, of course, she's still livin' 
for me alone. Must remember ter send 
'er a pictcher card first time we're on 
shore again." 

"After yon poetry, I'd ha' thought 
'twould be yards o' letters." 

". . . Unfortimiteiy me pore Hagnes, 
bein' deaf, 'as got ter read all 'er cor- 
respondence aloud " 
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Happily for Albert Edward's page in 
the Recording Angel's day-book, just 
then Jonah rolled round the corner, splut- 
tering brine and indignation. 

"Something 'U need to be done wi' that 
Singin' Billy. The sangs he's singin' 
the noo are no the thing for a respectable 
ship. I've had to leave ma bed five 
meenutes afore ma time !" 

"They're only panto songs, Jonah," 
said Albert Edward soothingly. "Wy 
didn't yer give 'im a word abaht it?" 

"I did," said Jonah, choking, "an' he 
laughed an' called me a — ^an evil-minded 
auld bullock I In a' ma life I was never 
nearer strikin' a man. Me evil-minded I 
By Jam, I've a guid mind to gang doon 
again an' teU him he's a leear!" 

"Never mind, Jonah," said Charlie, 
while Albert Edward silently quaked. 
"After all, 'tis not so long since he had 
ye half cryin' wi' his *Banks o' Allan 
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Water,' an' as near laughin' as ever 
IVe seen ye at — I forget its name, 
but " 

"He's a wolf in sheep's clothin', 
growled Jonah. 

"Well," Albert Edward remarked, 
"we could all do wiv some sheep's clothin' 
this trip. Ain't it cold I An' this is 
Haprill W'y, Jonah, if I 'ad a bit o' 
mistletoe now, I'd kiss yer — ^aa' die. Lor, 
but I do feel mis'riblel I wish I was 
defunct an' lyin' on me bier." 

"There's mair nor you could dae wi' a 
bottle the noo," said Jonah, catching only 
the last word. 

Albert Edward smiled sadly. "Jonah, 
do yer know the one an' only cure for the 
'ump? Five bottles o' beer, wiv a pictcher 
'ouse ter follow !" 

"A pictur' hoose! Ma conscience, 
ye're an extravagant character, Awlbertl 
Wi' five bottles ye could surely imagine 
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the picturs, gratis. When IVe had three 
IVe had plenty." 

"I thought you Scotties could 'old any 
amount." 

"We're no the only folk wi' reputa- 
tions. I wance tried fower, but when I 
heard masel' singin' I swore I wud never 
exceed again." 

"But if yer 'ad 'ad five, Jonah, ye 
wouldn't 'ave recognised yer own voice, 
so ye would 'ave been quite 'appy." 

Jonah turned to Charlie. "D'ye hear 
him? I'm no sayin' he's a bad man, but 
whiles I doobt he's no richt in his 
heid." 

"Ye're an old dear, Jonah," said 
Albert Edward, "and we're both a bit 
mad." 

"Quite right," said Charlie, infected by 
the Southroner's mischief. "I wonder 
how the doctors tell whether a man's mad 
or the other thing." 
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"Guess they pretty often toss for 
it." 

"They ask him questions/' cried Jonah 
eagerly, "an' syne they examine his 
heid " 

"Tike orf yer sou'wester," the tor- 
mentor ordered. 

"Ask me ony questions ye like, 
Charlie," Jonah went on with dignity, 
-an' if ye're no satisfied » 

" 'Ow do yer spell Ipecacuanha?" 

"I wasna speakin' to you I Fire awa', 
Charlie." 

"Well," said Charlie gravely, "how 
many girls did ye kiss last Christmas, 
Jonah?" 

"Nane!" came the clear, triumphant 
answer. 

Albert Edward sighed. "No need now 
to remove 'is sou'wester. The pore chap's 
stark starin'l" 

Jonah's retort was lost in the sharp 
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hissing that broke out overhead. Then 
the siren bellowed, and a shrill whistle 
and shouts came down the wind. Every 
man on deck rushed to his quarters, 
while those below came tumbling up. 

The Lapwing^s course was altered a 
couple of points, and the vessel, seemingly 
too slender a thing for that sea, from 
driving straight into it, took to catching 
it on her port-bow. She staggered and 
plunged and rolled, swept continually by 
blinding gusts of brine. Men not already 
in life-belts donned them now, not that 
they had suddenly lost faith in the ship 
that had carried them through winter 
gales far fiercer than this. The new 
threat was not of Nature. 

Yonder, vague in the failing light and 
rain-fog, loomed the shape of a great 
three-fimnelled steamer, a liner known 
to some on the Lapwing. And she was 
in her last agony. Her stern was almost 
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submerged, her bow cocked absurdly, 
tragically skywards, A white cloud 
buzzed from one of her 'scape-pipes. 

There were figures on her lofty bridge, 
and groups of people might be detected 
amidships and forward. Boats were in 
process of being lowered. Several davits 
were already empty. For perhaps a 
minute's space those on the patrol boat 
beheld her thus. Then her bow tilted 
higher, higher; suddenly a dreadful 
rumbling resounded from her interior; a 
funnel fell with a clash. . . . Then with 
horrid deliberation and ghastly smooth- 
ness she slid backwards, downwards . . . 
and was not. 

Five minutes later, a look-out on the 
Lapwing yelled and pointed. Not more 
than a cable's length away, a submarine 
burst from the surges. It reminded 
Jonah of a whale coming up in a 
hurry, and its conning tower was no 
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sooner above water than it made to 
dive again. 

Charlie Moore, at his beloved twelve- 
pounder, had his chance at last. 



VII 

** *No ^ittin^ a 6hap w'en Ys dahn 
Is a tnotter both 'oly an' 'uman. 
It can lodge in the mind o' a man. 

But its 'ome is the 'eart o' a woman.** 

The day of storm was followed by 
one mild and lovely. In the afternoon, 
Mr. Buckle, who had at last succeeded 
in satisfactorily explaining the orange- 
peel episode, was taking the sim and 
air on board the tug Defiance, in a high 
state of gratification and importance. 
He and the skipper occupied campstools 
on the upper deck. For some little time, 
however, the latter's yarning powers had 
practically failed owing to the distracting 
chatter of two small boys on the quay's 
edge, in the shade of the paddle-box. 

"Ay, she's a queer auld crock, the 
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Defiance. Ma father says she was built 
in the year wan," one youngster, who 
happened to be the orange-eater himself, 
went on to remark. "Ye wouldna think 
she would be able to tow a basket. It's 
the paint that keeps her frae breakin' 
up. If ye stuck a pin in her, she would 
founder.'* A duet of sniggering followed. 

It was too much for the skipper, the 
more so since he had detected a twinkle 
in the eye of his ancient guest. He rose, 
mounted the paddle-box, and scowling 
said — 

"Clear oot ! YeVe nae business on this 
quay.'' 

They regarded him with pained aston- 
ishment, and the former speaker presently 
replied — 

"We're no daein' ony harm. We're 
waitin' for the Lapwing/^ 

"Ye wee rascal, fine ye ken the 
Lapwing isna due tiU the mom's nicht. 
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"She'll be roun' the p'int in five min- 
utes. We spotted her frae up the hill. 
Sold again, auld biler burster!" 

Ere the insulted skipper could raise a 
sufficiently savage retort to bawl after the 
retreating young wretches, Lydia came 
flying roimd the end of the shed. 

"Uncle Thomas, the Laptmnff's coming 
— saw her with your glass." She halted 
at the gang-plank, panting. "Something 
must be wrong." 

Mr. Buckle rose in great concern. As 
for the skipper, you would have said he 
had never been angry in his life. 

"Ay," he muttered, shaking his head, 
"something's surely wrang. See, yon- 
der's the harbour-master comin'." 

The official named was accompanied by 
another from the Admiralty office. 

"And there's the Lapwing T cried 
Lydia, pointing seawards. 

"God," whispered the skipper under 
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his binoculars, '^she's got a heap o' pas- 
sengers I" 

Twenty minutes later, you would have 
thought the entire population of Lilport 
had gathered on and near the East Quay. 
And there were two doctors with their 
cars, also the ambulance section of the 
local citizen corps, a detachment of which 
kept clear a space where the Lapwing 
would berth. Already the crowd had 
counted about a score of strangers on 
deck, and had made the wildest guesses 
at the number of those imder shelter, for 
whom, presumably, the Red Cross men 
and nurses waited. 

As the patrol boat drew alongside, 
Lydia's eyes encountered several familiar 
faces, but Charlie Moore's was not one 
of them. Next moment her gaze was 
caught and held by the face of a stranger 
— ^a young woman wrapped in a long 
coat of sables which gave a glimpse of 
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slender silk-clad ankles and dainty slip- 
pers. Fair hair hung down her back in 
a couple of untidy plaits. A tall young 
man with a drawn, pallid countenance 
supported her and spoke earnestly in 
her ear, but she appeared to be un- 
aware of his presence. The frozen ex- 
pression gave Lydia a pang and brought 
a lump to her throat: the pretty white 
face seemed to be looking into that of 
Despair itself. Lydia clutched Mr. 
Buckle's hand. The old man did not 
understand, but the skipper of the De- 
fiance did. 

"Puir thing!'' he said, and cleared 

• 

his throat. "Thon's no fear on her 
face; it — ^it's loss . . . her baby, likely. 
Oh, I wish to God ma job was on a 
destroyer !" 

"I think I'll go home," faltered Lydia. 
Yet she lingered. There was still no sign 
of Charlie. 
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At last the crowd began to move town- 
wards. It had plenty to talk about, in- 
cluding a rumour to the effect that the 
Lapwing had all but sunk a U-boat. 

Mr. Buckle refused to quit the quay 
until he had interviewed somebody from 
the patrol ship. "How did the U-boat 
get off? Where was Charlie wi' his gim? 
Oh, we'll ha' to see about this!" he kept 
repeating. The half -hour that followed 
was a weary one for Lydia. 

Then Singin' Billy, very smart and 
clean, with his auto-harp under his arm 
nimbly swung himself ashore, and came 
towards them. 

Mr. Buckle greeted him eagerly. 
"Come away, lad, an' take a bite o' supper 
wi' us, an' tell us all about it." 

The handsome young man hesitated 
and glanced at Lydia with a sad inquiring 
smile. 

"Come,** she said, kindly enough. 
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thinking of what he had lately experi- 
enced. 

"But Where's Charlie?" Mr. Buckle 
went on. "I want him, too.'' 

Billy answered gravely: "I fancy he's 
not comin' ashore this evening." Then 
he glanced back at the ship, and a 
twinge of annoyance spoiled his dignified 
expression. 

Albert Edward and Jonah, certainly 
not arrayed for going out to supper, had 
landed and were advancing with undis- 
guised haste. 

Singin' Billy turned to Mr. Buckle and 
spoke rapidly in an undertone, yet dis- 
tinctly enough for Lydia to hear. 

"Fact is," he said, "our gunner's not 
keen on showin' up to-night — ^an' small 
wonder. 'Tisn't every day we get an 
easy chance o' coppin' a U-boat." 

"What!" cried the old man. 'T)on't 
tell me Charlie missed herl" 
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"He didn't miss her 'cause he didn't 
fire. Funk, I calls it, or something very 
Uke it." 

Mr. Buckle looked as though he were 
going to burst. 

Lydia's eyes and cheeks were bright. 

"I don't believe " she began and 

choked. 

Billy, with a defiant air, swung round 
to face his shipmates. 

Without ceremony — "Wot 'as 'e been 
tellin' yer?" Albert Edward demanded. 
"Ahl" he exclaimed less harshly but 
more bitterly at the sight of the girl's 
eyes, now moist. "Wot 'as 'e said, 
Lydia?" 

With an eflfort she replied: "That 
Charlie f-funked the U-boat." 

Jonah, whose freckles stood out queerly 
against his sickly colour, took a step for- 
ward. 

"Singin' Billy, will ye come roun' 
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behind the shed till I gi'e ye something 
con — conf eedential ?" 

Billy grinned dubiously. 

"I wud be vexed," continued Jonah 
dismally, "to gi'e ye it afore a young 
leddy, so——" In a trice he had Singin' 
Billy by the neck and breeches and was 
propelling him helter-skelter across the 
quay. 

As they disappeared roimd the corner 
Albert Edward remarked, "Gord bless 
Jonah," and turned again to his as- 
tounded friends, saying — 

" *E*s a dirty trytor, 'e is — ^the only 
man on the ship as wasn't ready an' 
willin' ter keep the thing quiet. An' 
don't yer believe wot 'e said, Mr. Buckle, 
nor you. Miss Lydia. The submarine 
was there right enough, and Charlie 'ad 
'is hopportunity, I allows, an' — ^well, we 
was all blank surprised w'en 'e didn't tike 
it." Albert Edward wiped his forehead. 
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**But why?*' breathed Lydia. 

"Gord knows — ^leastwise Jonah says 
'E does — ^an' I'd tike me dyin' oath that 
Charlie Moore is no funk. 'E was ready 
ter fire, an' — ^well, 'e just didn't An' 
then — ^then the submarine was gone, an' 
Charlie standin' there at 'is gun like a — 
a statue. I tells yer, an' wivout shime, 
there was two tears on me rotten old 
fice, an' Jonah, a chap as never really 
swears, was cursin' somefink 'orrid, though 
soft. . . . Lydia, yer arsks me *afy. I 
can fink of nuffink but nerves — ^just 
nerves. As I said ter some o' the chaps, 
it might 'ave 'appened ter anybody. Only 
I 'opes ter Gord 'e gets another chance, 
pore chap, for 'e — e' finks 'e's sorter dis- 
griced the Lapwing besides 'isself . . . . 
Ain't it crool, Mr. Buckle?" 

The old man found utterance at last, 
and it was harsh and bitter. "Never again 
let him darken my door — ^never again 1" 
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A little cry of indignant protest es- 
caped Lydia. In sheer astonishment 
Albert Edward took a backward step, 
then recovered and said gently — 

"Come now, Mr. Buckle; yer didn't 
really mean that." 

"Never again T' the other firmly re- 
peated; "an' that's my last word, Albert 
Edward, imless ye are seekin' a quarrel 
wi' me." He took the girl's arm. "Come 
home, Lydia." 

As the two were moving away, Jonah, 
his hand over his left eye, came roimd 
the comer of the shed. For perhaps the 
first time in Lydia's knowledge he was 
smiling, but at a signal from Albert 
Edward, the smile went out, and he sud- 
denly altered his course and made for the 
ship. 

"Farewell then, Mr. Buckle," called 
Albert Edward, "an' best thanks for 
parst kindness. Good-night to you. Miss 
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Lydia, an' I'll tike the liberty o' givin' 
Charlie yer — ^yer kind regards." He 
wheeled about and followed Jonah. 

"Oh, Great-uncle Thomas/' whispered 
Lydia, "what have you done?" 

"Justice 1" snapped Mr. Buckle, and 
was silent throughout the journey to the 
cottage. 



VIII 



''In vain ye'll search the ship for fun; 
Ye'll find nae honest smUer; 
The lad that used to fire the gun 
Has gaen to fire the biler!" 

It was not often that Mrs. Buckle 
upbraided her spouse, but after hearing 
his story, supplemented by indignant 
though not very coherent corrections 
from Lydia, she did so with a vigour that 
fairly astounded the old man. 

"Never to darken yer door again! — 
ye said that about the lad, did ye? Oh, 
think shame o' yerself, Thomas Buckle, 
think shame 1" 

"What, what " 

"In five-an'-forty years,'* she went on, 
"I've learned a few o' yer faults an' 
failin's, but never did I imagine ye had 
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the heart o' a— a canniball Had ye no 
compassion on the poor lamb?" Had 
Lydia been a little further from tears 
she must have laughed at this reference 
to the sturdy Charlie. "Think o' the 
trouble he's in, an' him far from his 
home. Oh, man, if ye had done yer 
duty — ^yer plain Christian duty — ^ye would 
ha' sought him out an' said: *Come away 
up to yer supper, lad, an' to them that 
loves ye.' " It was here that Lydia 
turned away to the window. "But in- 
stead o' that," Mrs. Buckle pursued, "ye 
got up on yer high horse an' spoke — ^not 
straight to hisself, mind ye, but to his 
frien' — ^about never darkenin' yer door 
an' sich silly savage nonsense I Oh, I 
tell ye, ye ha' darkened more'n the door 
o' this house this night — an' I'm black 
ashamed o' ye I" 

Mr. Buckle flung himself back in his 
chair and tore open the evening paper. 
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"That's enough," he said sullenly. "I 
want my supper/' 

His wife's hands shot up. "Supper 1 
Lydia, he can think o' eatin' an' drinkin' !" 

"Oh, Great-uncle Thomas I" sighed the 
girl reproachfully. 

"Hold yer tongues, the pair o' yel" he 
cried. "I've got a right to my own judg- 
ment." 

"An* who are you," his wife warmly 
demanded, "to judge a thing that hap- 
pened on the sea in war-time — ^you that's 
never sailed furder'n an excursion steam- 
boat would take ye for two shillin's?" 
All at once she softened. "Thomas, 'tis 
right ye should be vexed at the U-boat 
bein' spared; but just you try to think 
what the lad's suflFerin'. . . . Thomas, 
my good man, let yer heart be tender to 
the lad." 

Mr. Buckle was extremely wretched 
then, but he was just as obstinate. 
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"If the young man's nerves was 
bad," he said bitterly, "he had no busi- 
ness to set hisself up for a gunner. An' 
that's my last word. Fetch my supper, 
Lisbeth." 

Presently the old woman turned from 
him, saying sadly: "Come, Lydia, lass, 
we'll just ha' to get him his supper — ^but 
he'll get nae egg this night, an' may the 
Lord not remember all the mistakes he^a 
made in his time." 

But Lydia ran upstairs to her own 
little room. And there she cried softly 
for fear they would punish Charlie and 
for sweet pity of Charlie in disgrace, and 
also, as one may suspect, for the miserable 
certainty that Charlie would never come 
back to touch her pigtail. . . . 

Nor were things any more cheerful on 
board the Lapwing. Excepting Singin' 
Billy, who had accounted for his puflFy 
lips and bruised cheek by cursing his 
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own carelessness and a mjrthical fish- 
box, no one thought of cold-shouldering 
Charlie Moore. Possibly his downfall 
had been too appalling. At the same 
time, no one, not even Albert Edward, 
was prepared with friendly words suit- 
able to so lamentable an occasion. 
Doubtless Charlie was grateful for the 
silence. He had expected much just 
resentment, for he was bitterly conscious 
that his action, or rather inaction, had 
deprived the Lapwing and all on board 
of perhaps the greatest glory that could 
befall in the patrol service — and this 
was but one of the larger results of his 
most contemptible failure. As for Lydia, 
he simply believed that never again 
would she speak to him willingly. 

It was late in the evening when he 
received the summons long anticipated, 
to appear before his commander. Lieu- 
tenant Silver was young, yet not without 
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understanding. Also, he had taken the 
trouble to make individual studies of his 
men during those many trying months, 
and was not dependent on third-hand 
estimates of their characters and abilities. 
Further, he was a bit of a doctor in his 
way. 

So when the cabin door had shut with 
a click, and they were alone, he fixed 
calm, tired eyes on Charlie and quietly 
asked: "What went wrong?" 

It was so far from what Charlie had 
expected that he was imable to respond. 
His fingers crushed into the cap held in 
front of him. 

"No hurry. Try to tell me how you 
felt." 

"Just sorter helpless, sir," came the 
answer at last. 

"Head swimming — ^sort of blindness — 
eh?" 

"No, no, sir — ^not that.*' 
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Shaky?" 

No, sir." 

The lieutenant considered. . . . "You 
simply could not have moved a finger to 
save your life — ^was that it?" 

'Why, yes, sir!" said Charlie, startled. 

I see. Ever been taken that way be- 
fore at the gun?" 

'Never, sir." 

'Think you'll ever be taken that way 
again? . . . Come, answer the ques- 
tion." 

"How can I, sir?" burst miserably from 
Charlie. 

"Too soon to have asked it, perhaps. 
Well, here's an easier one. Have you 
been thinking much lately of the chance 
of a shot at a U-boat?" 

Hardly aught else for many a day, 
sir.' 

The lieutenant turned up his wrist- 
watch. "Step forward; let me feel your 
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pulse." A long minute passed. "Not 
much wrong there." For twenty seconds 
he looked straight into the other's eyes. 
Charlie flushed, but did not flinch. Then 
the lieutenant, resting his head on his 
hand, seemed to forget the culprit^s 
presence. 

'You can go," he said suddenly. 
'Ay, ay, sir," said Charlie hoarsely, 
saluted mechanically, and made for the 
door. He was dismissed — ^f rom the ser- 
vice! He was sure of it. 

"Gunner!" 

The cap fell from Charlie's fingers as 
he wheeled round. The lieutenant's tired 
eyes were kindly. 

"D'ye mean it, sir? • • • Oh, but I 
couldn't ... I haven't . . ." Charlie 
choked. 

"Perhaps we had better talk the whole 
thing over," said the lieutenant. 

When, at the end of twenty minutes, he 
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left his commander's p]*esence> Charlie's 
step was no lighter than it had been on 
entering, but his head was held higher. 
He was going ashore for a smart walk in 
the darkness to settle his mind — so, at 
least, he told himself. 

Albert Edward and Jonah, lurking in 
the shadow of a life-boat, saw him ap- 
proach the ladder running up the wall 
of the quay. Between them they had 
concocted a little speech which Albert 
Edward was to deliver as soon as they 
learned the verdict, whatsoever it might 
be. 

"That you, Charlie?" the Londoner 
called in a tone meant to be casual but 
sounding altogether unfauuliar. "Goin" 
ashore?" 

"Ay," said Charlie thickly. He hesi- 
tated, then turned back and joined them. 

" 'Ave a fag," said Albert Edward of- 
fering a packet. 
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"An' a match," added Jonah, in a 
squeaky whisper. 

"YeVe two o' the best," Charlie said 
jerkily, "an* I'd like to tell ye about it, 
an' — an' the lootenant's a man worth 
dyin' for." 

The telling did not last three minutes, 
and the only interruptions were the 
briefest of exclamations. Then, with an 
abrupt "So-long," Charlie went ashore, 
and it may be recorded that his walk 
took him past a darkened cottage, at an 
upper window of which he gazed, mur- 
muring, "Fare ye well, Lydia, for good 
an' alll" 

Albert Edward and Jonah, their 
joint eflfort forgotten, had an earnest 
confabulation and then went below. 
Unmercifully they roused all sleep- 
ers, after which Albert Edward ad- 
dressed them along with the wakefid 
ones. 
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Ark to thisl The lootenant *as just 
told Charlie ter go back ter 'is gun. 'Ow's 
that? (Grunts and shouts of approval.) 
But mark this, boys — Charlie respect- 
fully says 'NO!' (Murmurs.) 'Cos w'y? 
'Cos 'e ain't goin' no more ter risk the 
reputation o* the Lapwing. (Voices: 
"Good old CharUel" "We'll take the 
riski" "But what's he goin' to do?") 
'Ark once morel 'E's goin' ter do this, 
boys — ^naow, 'e's already done it — for 
'e's been an' gone an' got 'isself trans- 
ferred ter a vycancy in the stoke'old! 
That's Charlie 1" (Disturbance.) 

"Ay," yelled Jonah excitedly, 
"Charlie's a stoker noo. By Jam, he's 
got a conscience worth while 1" 

A sniggering laugh came from one of 
the bunks, and a voice: "I'd like to 
hear the lootenant's story. Anyways, 
'tis a sad come-down from gunner to 
fireman 1" 
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There was silence till Albert Edward 
exclaimed, with a feeling in his voice new 
to his shipmates — 

"By God, Singin' Billy, if ever ye 

rises 'arf as 'igh, I — I'll b ^y well 

saloot yer!'' 



IX 

"M teat a Mine xe'ich the 'Unt 'ad let ilip; 
N vias a Nootral, an innercent thip; 
tutu the Oddi 'gaintt the tvio ever hUiin', 
An' P the Patrol that taved ten . . . <ei 



While Charlie Moore was anjrthing 
but a happy young man, he yet bore 
himself with a certain cheerfulness, and 
without any of that superior humility 
which is apt to accompany a self-imposed 
penance. After a few spells in the 
stokehold he felt able to resume inter- 
course with his shipmates in general. 
Possibly some of them deemed him a 
"softy" in the circumstances, but with 
the exception of Singin' Billy, who was 
inclined to covert sneering^ all were 
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ready as ever to stand by him should the 
necessity arise. 

Charlie, as he frankly admitted, was 
glad to be still in the service, and on the 
Lapwing, at any price. 

"All the sime," observed Albert 
Edward, admiring while he disapproved, 
"there wasn't no call for yer to p'y so 
houtrageous a price, even for lettin' a 
Urboat escipe. W'y, yer might 'ave fired 
an' missed 1 An* if yer old conscience 
wouldn't allow yer ter stick ter yer gun 
after the lootenant 'ad give yer the chance, 
yer might at least 'ave stopped on deck 
an' done yer bit there, 'longside yer old 
pals." 

Charlie shook his head. "Maybe 
'twasn't all conscience — ^which I don't 
remember ever mentionin' — ^that sent 
me to the stokehold, but I'd just as soon 
not gas about it." 

When he had gone, Jonah spoke. 
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"Awlbert, I'm boun' to alloo yeVe a 
certain intelligence in yer brain, but 
whiles I doobt it's gey superfeecial. 
Still, I'm astonished that ye ha'ena 
grasped his ither reason for choosin' the 
stokehold. Yonder it is !" 

''Wot?— the gmil . . .A fat'ead I 
am, to be sure! Of course the pore 
chap couldn't 'ave bore ter be'old a 
new 'and muckin' abaht 'is dear old 



gun 

"Mair nor that, he canna bear the sicht 
o' the gun itsel'. A' the same, he's got 
a proper conscience, espaycially conseed- 
erin' that his mither was English. Nae 
offence intended. Efter a', a man canna 
help his nationality." 

"Wen ye're finished," said Albert 
Edward, with the utmost good humour, 
"I'll tell yer wot I've arranged wiv the 
chaps respectin' our friend. Old Tom." 

"I dinna believe ye've arranged ony- 
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thing. Yer plan meant askin' ower 
muckle o' or'nary humanity." 

"Shut up an' listen! I told yer the 
chaps would be loyal, an' I was right! 
I admit there was one or two '00 wouldn't 
come in at first, but I torked 'em over. 
An' now I give yer my word, Jonah, that 
I 'ave the solemn promise of every man 
'cept Singin' Billy — an' 'e'll spoil 'isself 
before long, sure enough." 

"Ye mean to tell me that nana o' the 
chaps — excep' him — '11 accep' a guid 
supper, etceetera, gratis, when it's 
offered?" 

"Not one of us will darken the old 
man's door, as 'e put it 'isself, till 'e 
invites Charlie sime as anybody else. 
'Ow's that?" 

"Ye're a caution, Awlbert, if it's 
true! — an' I'll believe ye in the mean- 
time. But does this mean castin' oot wi' 
the auld man?" 
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"Ho, nol We will all be as nice 
an' perlite as ever w'en we meets 
on the quay. Only 'is 'orspitality is 
barred." 

"An' — ^an' what aboot ^" Jonah red- 
dened slightly, and hastily continued: 
"But what excuse has a chap when he's 
asked to his supper?" 

"We're all goin' ter 'ave himportant 
hengigements 1" 

"If he was askin' me for parteeclars, 
I wud be had," said Jonah dubiously. 
"I ha'ena had an important engagement 
since ma Awnt Flora's funeral, fower 
year back." 

"Stick yer finger in yer mouf an' look 
coyish, an' he'll fink ye've got ter meet 
a lydy." 

"Ach; ye canna be serious for hauf 
an' oorl" growled Jonah, with a vision 
that was not of Mr. Buckle. "I ken 
what I'll dae. I'll tell him I'm in bad 
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health. Eh? . . . D'ye hear me, Awl- 
bert? rU tell him " 

" 'Ullo!" exclaimed the other. "Wot's 
the look-out got in 'is heye? Somefink 
doin' at larst, let's 'ope. 'Ow I longs 
for a nootral stuffed wiv contraband — 
inji-rubber pertatoes an' so forth. We 
'aven't struck it rich for weeks an' weeks. 
Well, it's a ship, anyway, an' we're goin' 
to speak ter 'er. Pore old Charlie, 'e 
wiU 'ate 'earing 'is gun fired by the other 
chap 1" 

The vessel just sighted was little more 
than a speck, but as she was bearing 
directly towards the Lapwing, which had 
been given full speed, it was not so long 
imtil details became visible. She was of 
the tramp class, of an old-fashioned type, 
Witt . Jl. ung^y f um.d, very ^y, 
and deeply laden. 

"Sime again, most likely,'* sighed 
Albert Edward. "One of them old 
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Noah's Arks w'ich but for the war 
would 'ave been rustin' for want o' a 
job, an' now she's workin' ter the limit, 
mikin' a forchune for 'er hundeservin' 
hownersl An' we gets the trouble o' 
searchin' 'er stinkin' 'olds, an' more'n 
likely she's as full of innercence as a 
hegg." 

"Aweel,'* said Jonah, "ony ship's 
better nor nae ship. As ye say, things 
ha'e been unco slow lately." Patrol- 
ling has its periods of deadly dul- 
ness, and Jonah's sentiments seemed to 
be those of his shipmates on deck, 
to judge by their interest shown in 
the approaching steamer, whose hull 
as well as flag proclaimed her Nor- 
wegian. 

At last the signalman made ready to 
hoist the string of flags which would say, 
in effect, to the stranger. "Stop! I am 
going to board you." The gunner stood 
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by to fire the blank shot calling attention 
to the signal. These proceedings had so 
often been enacted that the men on the 
Lapwing might well have regarded them 
as a matter of course; yet there was 
always the element of micertainty. Ger- 
many had employed disguised ships be- 
fore now, and at times the trick had 
worked at Britannia's expense, though at 
others Germany had paid. However, as 
was to be learned ere long, the present 
ship was sailing under her rightful col- 
ours. And as for the question of contra- 
band that was fated to become of little 
or no moment. 

For even as the Lapwing^s signal 
fluttered aloft, and the gunner glanced 
at the conmiander for a sign, the dire 
thing happened. 

From the calm sea a liquid mass was 
blasted upwards to burst over the Nor- 
wegian's bows. Followed immediately 
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a huge puflF of thick, heavy smoke. 
Then a stunning report. 

"Mined, by Godl" ejaculated the 
lieutenant, and in the same breath — 
"Boats r' The telegraph rang "Stop!" 

Before the smoke was wholly dispersed, 
disclosing the hapless craft with her bows 
blown off, a couple of the Lapwing* s boats 
were in the water and their crews tumbling 
into them. 

The Norwegian simply gobbled the 
sea. As they lowered one of her boats, 
she rolled over on her side. Men, some 
with life-belts or buoys, leapt or fell 
overboard. Suddenly she righted, and 
belched white vapour to a gruesome sound 
of disruption, as her old boiler went. 
Her skipper and another were shot hurt- 
ling from the bridge. And then she sank 
in a reeking swirl. 

"It might jist as weel ha'e beeii us," 
Jonah remarked later. "I didna think 
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o' mines when Charlie chose the stoke- 
hold. Dae ye think he wud reckon on 
mines, Awlbert?" 

"Dares'y 'is mind was more on tor- 
pedoes." 

"Gror, I had clean forgot aboot tor- 
pedoes 1 What a lifel Oh, man, I could 
dae fine wi' a bottle o' beer." 
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I've 'ad five bottles, yet I can't feel 'appy. 
An' you've 'ad three, an' ye' re sour an' snappy. 
An' the pictchers was the putridest that ever I did 

see — 
Oh, wot the 'ell's the matter wiv the world an* 

you an' mef" 



Things turned out pretty much as 
Albert Edward had foreshadowed. Once 
more the Lapwing was berthed at Lilport 
quay, and Mr. Buckle seized the earliest 
opportimity of meeting his young friends. 
He missed Singin' Billy, who had come 
ashore before his arrival, and perhaps he 
was relieved that Charlie did not appear, 
though he was prepared to give the ex- 
gunner a bit of his mind if the latter's 
punishment were not already severe 
enough to satisfy him. Poor Charlie, 
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peeping from a dusky porthole at Lydia, 
had remained below to avoid encomiter- 
ing — ^not the old man, but the girl; for he 
had never a doubt of the former's kindness 
of heart. 

It said much for the loyalty of Charlie's 
shipmates that, whatsoever their private 
feelings, they managed, one after another, 
to deny themselves not only Mr. Buckle's 
noted hospitality, but also a whole even- 
ing in the society of the alliu*ing Lydia. 
Mr. Buckle's first mild surprise had be- 
come sheer bewilderment when Albert 
Edward, the sixth to refuse, airily ex- 
plained that he was booked to attend 
the picture house with a pal; but it was 
reserved to Jonah to *'put the lid on/' 

"I'm sorry, but I'm in bad health," 
the Clyde man stanunered, perspiring 
under the bright, questioning gaze of 
Lydia. And suddenly, with a perfunc- 
tory salute, he departed hastily, like a 
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guilty creature, whereas, according to 
arrangement, he ought to have waited 
while Albert Edward explained how 
Charlie Moore was seeking to atone for 
letting the U-boat escape. 

Then, ere Albert Edward, torn betwixt 
annoyance and a desire for laughter, 
could begin, the old man gave him a 
curt "Grood-night," and taking the girl's 
arm, toddled away, muttering to himself. 

Ly dia was puzzled about several things ; 
she felt hurt and not a little resentful. 

"Is there no one else. Uncle Thomas, 
you would like to ask to supper?" she 
inquired presently. 

"Can ye not see she's the only boat 
in?" he returned crustily. "Besides, I 
was wantin' to hear about the ship that 
was mined. . . . What was wrong wi' 
them all,*' he demanded querulously, 
"that none o' them^ud come to supper?" 

She was spared the difficulty of finding 
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a reply by the appearance, round a 
comer, of Singin' Billy, with the in- 
evitable "little 'arp" under his arm. 

To her embarrassment and annoyance 
Mr. Buckle buttonholed him in the 
friendliest fashion, saying — 

"Come along, my lad, and take a bite 
o' supper an' a hearty welcome 1" 

Singin' Billy glanced sidelong at the 
girl, who had murmiu'ed a stiff "Grood- 
evening." He certainly derived little 
encoiu-agement from her expression, but 
he was not a young man easily cast down. 

"Thank ye, Mr. Buckle," he replied. 
"IVe been anxious to get a word wi' 
ye," he added, falling into line at the 
old man's side. 

"All right!" cried the latter, brighten- 
ing up and stepping out quite briskly. 

"Of all the cheek I" murmured Lydia, 
thinking of Billy's undignified departure 
from their last meeting. Yet she noticed 
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that the old self-assurance was less in 
evidence, and his tone struck her as 
diffident. 

He gave a rueful laugh, and said: 
" 'Tis good o' ye to pretend to forget the 
poor figure I cut last time " 

"Oh, we'll never mind about that," 
said Mr. Buckle hastily. 

"Well, of course, I was taken unawares 
— ^but ye should just ha' seen oiu* friend 
Jonah after I was finished wi' him. 
However, no more o' that. I — I wants 
to make a sorter apology to you an' 
Miss Lydia — ^also to Charlie Moore. For 
I had no business to say he fimked any- 
thing. Only, I was that vexed about 
the good old Lapwing missin' the credit 
o' baggin' a submarine, that I forgoJE 
meself. Charlie didn't funk. 'Twas 
something come over him, more's the 
pity. No, no, I'm not the sort to hit a 
man when he's down — ^an' poor Charlie's 
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down far enough, him havin' been trans- 
ferred to the stokehold. He's only a 
fireman now." 

"Serve him right!" exclaimed Mr. 
Buckle. "He had no business to set 
hissel' up for a gunner." 

Lydia was too shocked for words, 
but she could have shaken the old 



man. 



Come, come, Mr. Buckle, don't be 
too hard on Charlie," said Singin' Billy„ 
and thereby raised himself to a higher 
level than he had previously attained in 
Lydia's estimation. 

Later, while in the dusky parlour he 
played and sang, he might have won 
even her tears but for the intermittent 
and untimely snores of Mr. Buckle. 

About the same hoiu*, Albert Edward 
and Jonah emerged from the pictiu-e 
house. Both were gloomy, though the 
former attempted to dissemble. 
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"Feel better now, don't yer? Wot 
d'yer fink o' me cure for the 'ump?" 

'Dashed little 1" groaned Jonah. 

Wotl Ain't yer feelin' 'appy?" 

"Happyl Are you?" 

Albert Edward gave up. "To tell yer 
the 'oly truth," he sighed, "I was never 
more mis'rible. Can't understand it! 
It couldn't 'ave been the beer. Are yer 
siu-e I 'ad me five bot " 

"Come awa' doon to the ship, an' we'll 
turn in." 

"We wiU — ^notl 'Ave yer forgot the 
little peach?" 

"Whisfit, mani We're no gaun there 
the nicht. Ye're no in a condeetion " 

"Wot?" 

"I'm speakin' for us baith. We're 
ower wearied, an' it's ower late to veesit 
folk." 

Said Albert Edward firmly: "We 'ave 
got ter tell 'er abaht Charlie an' the 
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stoke'old, I promised 'im — ^almost sure 
I did — ^to tell 'er. Anyway, I'm goin' 
ter do it. Let's be true ter our pal, 
Jonah, wotever we are ter our rotten 
selfs. Besides, I'm goin' ter tike 'er a 
bmich o' daffy-down-dillies, an' you're 
goin' ter try once more ter present 'er 
wiv somte sweets— an' we'U see wi'ch 
gives 'er the gritest satisfaction. D'y'ear 
me, pertato fice?" he almost shouted. 

"Dae ye see me, Awlbert?" 

Albert Edward burst out laughing. 
**Yer do 'it it once in a w'ile," he ad- 
mitted, and set to work to persuade 
his friend, promising solemnly not to 
stand at the door for more than two 
minutes. 

"Aweel," said Jonah at last, "I'll 
confoimd ye this time. I can buy the 
toflFeeinatinl" 

Twenty minutes later they were at 
the door, which was opened, as they had 
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hoped, by Lydia herself. With scant 
preface Albert Edward began — 

"We just wanted ter tell yer the tnife 
'bout Charlie, so as yer can tell Mr. 
Buckle ^" 

"We've heard,*' she interrupted him 
sadly. 

" 'Oo told yer, Lydia?" 

She made a little gesture as a ripple of 
soft notes came from within. 

Albert Edward bit oflF a swear. "Wot 
'as 'e told yer? That Charlie's gone ter 
the stoke'old?" 

She nodded. 

"An' that 'e went there of 'is very own 
choice, after the lootenant 'ad himplored 
'im to stick to 'is gun?" 

"Oh I" she exclaimed. "I— I might 
have known 1" 

"Hahl So 'e didn't teU yer that bit?" 

She did not answer. 

"Come awa', Awlbert," interposed 
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Jonah, dreading an outburst. "Yer 
bouquet '11 be gettin' withered up." 

Albert Edward controlled himself. 

"Well, yer 'ave got the trufe now, 

' Lydia, so be sure an' tell the old man. But 

I'd not let on yer knows it ter Billy — 'ang 

'im! An' 'ere's a few daffies for yer 

chiste boodwar." 

In spite of the lump in her throat 
Lydia managed to smile as she accepted 
the flowers. 

Then Jonah, with a blunt "Ha'el" 
pushed his offering into her hand, and 
gave her wrist a timid, awkward, sym- 
pathetic pat. 

It was the last straw. Lydia strove 
to speak, but her pretty mouth began to 
quiver, and instead of words came a sob. 
She closed the door just too late to hide 
the tears. 

"W'y the blazes," cried Albert 
Edward, on overtaking Jonah," did yer 
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give 'er sweets ter mike 'er cry? Wot 
d'yer know 'bout women now? Didn't 
yer see 'ow she smiled at me flowers?" 

Perhaps Jonah did not hear. To him- 
self he was muttering in an awed fashion : 
"She's a lassie, an' yet she grat at ma 
sweeties. . • . Ma goodness, she — ^she 
canna be human !" 



XI 

'^Before 'er lookin'-^larss me fancy saw Vr sitHn' 

lite; 
*Er *air 'ung loose upon 'er neck, so black against 

the w'ite, ... 
An* *er eyes was dreamy wonders, stars o* love in 

mists o* fear. 
For that little devil Coopid was a-w'isperin* in *er 

earr 

At the end of a fortnight Charlie's 
resolve to see no more of Lydia, unless 
f ron) behind a dark porthole, began to 
waver ; a week later it collapsed. 

About eight o'clock on a warm May 
evening, having got rid of the grime of 
the stokehold and made himself gener- 
ally presentable, he went ashore. Albert 
Edward and Jonah, wrangling over the 
expediency of a visit to the picture 
house, saw him go. 

xas 
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"Ma goodness!" said Jonah. "He 
looks as if he micht be boun' for Auld 
Tom's." 

"Or Old Nick's," returned the other 
gloomily. "But don't arsk me to hinter- 
fere, though I am sore tempted to give 
'im a 'int 'bout the old man still bein' 
crusty. . . . Naow! it might do more 
'arm than good." 

"Maybe the auld man 'U feel kinder 
if he sees Charlie." 

"Let's 'ope so. I've mide enough 
mess o' the affair already. I'm the best 
'ated man on this 'ere ship. I ort never 
to 'ave got the chaps ter swear ter refuse 
the old man's 'orspitality. We ort ter 
'ave kept on goin' ter the 'ouse as usual, 
an' praised up Charlie all the time. I've 
been on the wrong tack. I 'ave done 
Charlie no bleedin' good; I 'ave done me 
pals outer several first-rite suppers, not 
ter mention the charmin' sorsiety o' the 
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little peach; an' I 'ave let Singin' Billy 
mike all the runnin\ But I did it for the 
best, Jonah, I did it for " 

"I believe ye, Awlbert; an' ye ha'e 
ma sympathy, for I never yet done a 
thing for the best wi'oot the maist de- 
plorable results.'* 

"To-night — this very night," cried 
Albert, with a dramatic wave, "I will 
habsolve every one from 'is solemn 
promise." 

Much gratified at the prospect of being 
free to visit the cottage again, Jonah 
said: "Man, Awlbert, ye ha'e the seeds 
o' a noble character in yer composeetion. 
I'll gang to the pictur' hoose to please 

ye." 

The worst that Charlie feared from 
Mr. Buckle was pity; but the pity, he 
felt sure, would shortly be followed by 
a hearty: "Never mind, lad! Better 
luck next time!" His doubts were all 
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of Lydia. "Sink a U-boat— for Uncle," 
she had said at their last parting — ^it 
seemed so long agol — ^but the reward 
for success was to come from herself. 
What, then, of the blame for failure, 
failure so despicable, so complete as 
his? 

He wished it were dark as he crossed 
the road towards the cottage. The 
parlour window was open, and there sat 
Mr. Buckle with pipe and evening paper. 

Charlie laid his hand on the gate 
guarding the strip of front garden. 
"Evenin', Mr. Buckle," he said a little 
hoarsely. 

Mr. Buckle slowly raised his eyes, 
stared for a moment, and resumed his 
reading. At the same time, speaking 
into the room, he said: "Don't ye move, 
Lydia, lass; 'tis nobody comin' in. Give 
us another song, Billy." 

Charlie stood motionless until a sweet 
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minor chord rippled softly forth. Then, 
as if stung, he turned and walked off in an 
oddly stiff fashion. 

In the town he ran into Albert Edward 
and Jonah. 

"'UUo, Charlie!" cried the former, 
giving his companion a warning nudge. 
"Wither aw'y, me lord, as Shikespeare 
says ?" 

Charlie laughed. "Was thinkin' o' 
gettin' blind. Are ye on?" 

"'Oorayl" said Albert Edward. 
"Time's short, but we can manage it." 
He whispered to Jonah: "Best thing 'e 
can do in the circs." 

Jonah's face lengthened, but he held 
his peace. 

Without delay they made a start, and 
it is quite possible that they would have 
attained the blissful state specified, even 
in the brief period at their disposal, had 
not Jonah, after two paltry bottles. 
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evinced such tokens of befuddlement 
that, for honour's sake alone, his puzzled 
and angry friends were constrained to 
conduct him forthwith to the ship. 
Without being precisely obstreperous, 
their charge caused so many delays 
that by the time they reached the 
quay the refreshment houses were clos- 
ing. 

At the ship's side, however, Jonah 
drew himself up, saying with one of his 
rare smiles — 

"I had ye that time, lads! Ye canna 
get blin' the nicht, onywayl'' 

Lydia, having disobeyed Mr. Buckle's 
injunction not to move, was upstairs 
in time to see Charlie pass down the 
street. Between compassion for him and 
anger against her aged relative she ex- 
perienced a tumultuous ten minutes 
before returning to the parlour. There 
she proceeded to take it out of the old 
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man by persistently addressing him as 
great-micle, with the accent on the 
^'great," and asking questions about 
events a century old, as though they had 
happened in his time. She also caused 
Singin' Billy much humiliation and still 
more jealousy by her anecdotes of musical 
(and mythical) boy friends in the North, 
who were perfect masters of such instru- 
ments as the violin, piano, flute and 
hornet — ^Billy was too depressed to cor- 
rect her — ^and only ceased on realising 
that poor Mrs. Buckle was gazing at her 
in pained and speechless wonderment. 
Then she rose abruptly, and with a cool 
"Grood-night," retired. 

But not to rest. Having got quit of 
resentment, she had all the more capacity 
for imhappiness. She was dreadfully 
sorry for Charlie. Her yoimg heart 
ached to think of the cruel stab dealt 
him by the old man who had made so 
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much of him in the past. She imagined 
him stealing back to the Lapwing, to 
nurse his wounded spirit in his lonely 
berth, or, perchance, in that horrid coal- 
hole I How she wished §he had obeyed 
her first impulse of three weeks ago, and 
written him a friendly note of sympathy 
and encouragement, along with a little 
warning regarding her great-uncle's 
absurd feeling in the matter. But why 
not write now — and tell him what she 
thought of his splendid action in deliber- 
ately choosing the coal-hole; wishing 
him, at the same time, speedy promotion? 

She got paper and pencil, and drew a 
chair to the dressing-table. 

"My dear Charlie," she began, blushed 
hotly, took a fresh sheet and wrote 
merely, "Dear Charlie." Then nibbling 
the pencil, she wondered what more she 
could say. . . . That was such a silly 
bargain she had made with him about the 
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U-boat! Surely he could not have taken 
it seriously. Why should he want to 
touch her hair? Besides, she had told 
him she did not like it touched by any 
one. And yet . . . what would have 
happened, supposing Charlie had come 
back, in triumph, from sinking the 
U-boat? Would she have had to keep 
her implied promise if he were so — so 
silly as to want to— — 

"Lassie, are ye no in yer bed yet?" 
Mrs. Buckle called from outside the door. 

"Just going," Lydia managed to reply. 

An hour later she was? still sitting 
there, and not a word written. And yet 
she must do something. She couldn't 
bear to think of . . . 

She sighed, and began, mechanically, to 
unbraid her hair. Suddenly she dimpled, 
and as suddenly became grave again. 
Her hands fell into her lap and lay there 
awhile. Then she took up the pencil 
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and on an envelope printed in childish 
fashion — 



Stoker Chaeles D. Moobe^ 
Tatrol-ship Lapwing^ 

'Lilport HarbourJ 



"It's not being forward, really/' she 
said to herself, "because he can never 
be absolutely certain. . . . And — and I 
must do something." 

She drew a heavy tress over her bare 
shoulder and regarded it awhile. Then 
from a drawer she took a piece of narrow 
pale blue ribbon and a pair of scissors. 
. . . Presently she was gazing, half 
mischievously, half fearfully, at the 
severed lock in her hand. 

"I don't care!" she whispered. 
"Maybe 'twill help him, and if not — ^well, 
I can spare it." 

She glanced around as though an eye 
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might He watching, then very swiftly 
touched the token to her lips and hur- 
riedly placed it in the envelope. And 
now there was an oddly pathetic quiver 
at her mouth. 



'Gi'e him yer hair. 
An' he'll get nae mair.' 



The old couplet came to mind, but, 
"Well," she said bravely, "that makes 
it all right, doesn't it? — ^and I'm not for- 
ward, really!*' 

She caught sight of her flushed face 
in the mirror. "Oh!" she whispered, blew 
out the candle, and finished her disrobing 
in semi-darkness. 



XII 

*" 'Ow blue's the seal 

'Ow blue's the shy! 
*0w blue art thee! 

*0w blue am I! 
An' all 'cos she 

'As gom aw'y!" 

Op course, the morning brought dOubts 
to Lydia. It was not until she had fur- 
tively consulted an oracle, a proceeding 
involving the methodical destruction of 
sundry unoffending daisies, that she 
decided to let the message go to Charlie; 
and she walked to a small village four 
miles distant in order to post it secretly. 
Observed only by an aged dame, fifty 
yards away, two children making mud 
pie, and a few fowls, yet feeling the eyes 
of the world upon her, she dropped the 
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packet through the slit, looked very hard 
at her wrist-watch until her face felt a 
little cooler, and turned away, almost 
falling over a hen. The wretched crea- 
ture's hysterical cackle brought back all 
her blushes, and she left the village with 
the air of a superior shop-lifter. Pres- 
ently she realized that before the packet 
could reach Lilport, the Lapwing would 
be at sea again • • ... also, that before the 
Lapwing was likely lo be in port again, 
she would be away on a fortnight's visit 
to her own people. 

The packet was in Charlie's hands,| 
however, within a week, being conveyed to 
the Lapwing by the tug Defiance which, 
among other duties, served the patrol 
fleet at sea as mail-carrier. The glad 
uplifting of the young man's whole being 
is not to be described here; and you need 
not attempt to imagine it unless, per* 
chance, a thing as beautiful has already 
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f 
happened to yourself. To Charlie, with 

aU his finer feelings stirred, no love-letter 
could have said so much, or said it so 
sweetly, as did this lock of bonny black 
hair. Knowing Lydia's pride, he did not 
dare accept the token as an out-and-out 
confession of love; it was rather as 
though she had simply said: ''I don't 
care what any one says. I believe in 
you, Charlie, and I know you will do 
something splendid yet to deserve my 
belief." . . . Naturally he feU forthwith 
to indulging high-coloured hopes for 
the next speU in port, ignoring the possi- 
bihty of Fortune's having finished her 
favours with the present. 

Ten days later, Mr. Buckle was hold- 
ing a quayside reception combined with 
the usual inquiry into the business done 
by the Lapwing on the trip just ended. 
There was a good muster of his young 
friends, whose attentions may, or may 
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not, have been due to the fact that a 
supper invitation need no longer be re- 
fused. Unfortunately the trip had been 
almost uneventful, and the old man made 
no attempt to conceal his displeasure. 
Tis high time," he said severely, 
I repeats, 'tis high time ye was comin* 
on another U-boat. I had a report, day 
afore yesterday, from my good friend 
the Captain o* the tug Defiance, that one 
had been observed from his ship the day 
afore that — ^ay, an' on your very beat, 
or whatever ye Hkes to call it.'* 

"An' w'y," asked Albert Edward, 
with a suspicion of asperity in his tone, 
"didn't yer noble friend, the Capting o' 
the tug Defiance, not 'ave a try at ram- 
min'? 'E'd 'ave mide a blushin' 'ero of 
'isself, 'e would, even if 'e 'ad busted up 
'is old rattletrap o' a tug." 

In a lofty fashion Mr. Buckle waved 
the remark aside, saying sternly: "I 
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doubts the look-out kep' on the Lapwing 
is not so bright as it might be. However, 
we'll let that pass," he went on hastily, 
noticing a general shufiling movement 
about the lower limbs of his seven 
auditors. "An' now that ye ha' got yer 
new gunner, I ha' great hopes that ye 
won't see a U-boat wi'out doin' some- 
thing to her. Isn't that so, my lads — 
an' you, Mr. Gunner?" 

There was an awkward silence until the 
new gunner, a keen-eyed, hatchet-faced 
fellow, still somewhat of a stranger among 
them all, said quietly — 

"Well, sir, we'll see what we'll see. I 
hopes I may have better luck 'n Charlie 
Moore, for I never could touch him at the 
shootin'. We took our trainin' together, 
ye know." 

Mr. Buckle, who had intended bidding 
the new gunner to supper, changed his 
mind, saying coldly: "The young man 
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ye mention was a great disappointment, 
an' I prefers not to talk about him." 

"Ain't this rotten?" Albert Edward 
whispered to Jonah. "Thought the little 
peach would 'ave sweetened 'im a bit by 
this time." 

"Whisht, man," Jonah muttered 
nervously. Like the others he had been 
indulging in surreptitious glances town- 
wards, for Lydia was overdue to take the 
old man home. 

Mr. Buckle put his pipe in his pocket 
and rose with his customary intimation 
of departure. "Well, well, the best o' 
friends must part." Then^ after a little 
hesitation: "Singin* Billy, will ye come 
along an' take a bite o' supper an' a 
hearty welcome?" 

There were several scowls, and Singin' 
Billy could not suppress a grin of exulta- 
tion. For the third time running he 
had been chosen! He welcomed another 
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opportunity of overcoming what he was 
pleased to deem the "flightiness" of 
Lydia. He accepted with much respect, 
and was going to add that he would 
just step on board for his auto-harp, 
when Mr. Buckle, addressing the group, 
said — 

"I forgot to tell ye, lads, that my 
niece is away for a week or two, seein' 
her folk in the North." At this Albert 
Edward's elbow dug into Jonah's ribs, 
bringing forth a distinct squawk and a 
furious glower. 

^'An* soon as she comes home,'* the 
old man continued, after an inquiring 
glance at Jonah, "she's goin' to have a 
small party — ^music an' singin' an' dancin' 
an' so forth — ^to which ye'U be duly 
bidden, my lads. But ye mun keep it 
dark, for 'tis to be a surprise for her. 
Likewise ye mun do yer best to get a 
U-boat for me afore then, an' if ye do 
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that, I'll maybe dance ye a hornpipe 1" 
With this quick reversion to his old-time 
geniality, he gave a kindly good-night all 
romid, and taking the arm of Singin' 
Billy, who looked far from delighted^ 
toddled oflF. 

"Well," remarked Albert Edward to 
Jonah, when they were alone, "that was 
a proper narsty one for Billy. I told 
yer 'e would spoil 'isself afore long. 'E's 
in for a nice bright evenin'— I don't fink. 
But it's rotten ter 'ave no 'opes o' a sight 
o' the little peach this time. Nothin' for 
it but five bottles an' a pictcher 'ouse. 
Come along, pertato fice! They've got 
Heast Lynne on the bills, an' I'm just 
in the mood ter witness Little Willie 
'op it." 

"I'll gang wi' ye," said Jonah, "if 
ye'll gi'e me yer word to be temperate. 
Three bottles, nae mair — ^nor less," he 
added as an afterthought. 
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While they argued, Charlie^ looking his 
smartest, came ashore. 

UUo, Charlie I" cried the Londoner, 
wot price the pictcher 'ouse?" 

Charlie laughed. "Not for me, Albert 
Edward 1 I'm for some fresh air. Not 
quite used to the stokehold yet." 

Jonah muttered: "Best gi'e him a hint 
aboot the — ^aboot Lydia." 

Albert Edward in a fine casual fashion 
did so. Charlie was taken aback, but 
quickly recovered and, almost as casually, 
invited the two to join him on a walk 
into the country. 

It was their turn to be confounded, 
and presently he departed alone, whistling 
to himself. 

"I 'ave a preminotion," said Albert 
Edward solemnly at last, "that some- 
fink's goin' ter 'appen. For the larst 
week or so 'e's been gettin' more cheerful 
every d'y; an' now, after 'earin' that 
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the little peach 'as gorn, 'e seems pretty 
'appy. Wot do yer mike of it, Jonah?" 
I dinna ken," replied Jonah gloomily. 
But I've been conseederin' the posee- 
tion, Awlbert, an' I've come ter the con- 
clusion, it wasna ma sweeties that upset 
her thon nicht, three weeks back. Na^ 
it wasna the toflfee " 

"Come, come, don't be 'astyl Fink it 
over for another month." 

Ach, man," cried Jonah impatiently, 
ye ken it as weel as I ken it — she's set 
her he'rt on Charlie." 

"Oh, Jonah" — a painful sob — "w'y 
couldn't yer 'ave left me in me fowl's 
paridise? ... So yer fink Charlie 'as 
got somefink up 'is sleeve?" 

"It's liker to be in his pocket." 

"A letter?" 

"Ay, man! Was ye thinkin' o' a fish 
supper?" 

"It ill becomes yer to jest wiv a 
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broken 'eart. . . . Ah, well, somefink's 
goin' ter 'appen, sure enough. Wen a 
chap in Is right mind, 'an sober, torks o' 
goin' for a country walk — ^an' actchully 
goes ... oh, grite 'eavensl I gives it 
hupr 

Here!" said Jonah, after a pause, 
what does yer frien' Shakespeare say 
aboot it noo, Awlbert?'* 

" 'Ark! ^W'en 'ope's defunk, 'ow shall 
a swine survive?' If 'e didn't s'y that, 
'e owes me one. Come along ter Heast 
Lynnel'* 



it. 



XIII 

''When MethuioleVi years woe nine hunner an' 
ten. 

He was heard to cry, 'Dished — by a female — 
again!' '* 

"Come now, Thomas," said Mrs. 
Suckle patiently, "there's no call to get 
so excited. I never spoke a word against 
the party, an' I ha' promised to do my 
best to please ye an' yer yomig frien's. 
But I do think 'twould ha' been wiser 
if ye had wrote to Lydia " 

"But I'm tellin' ye, woman, 'tis to be 
a surprise for herl" 

" 'Twas well meant, Thomas; but seein' 
Lydia has got to bid the lassies herself, 
it might ha' been better if " 



Xet be! Everything's arranged T 
'What ha' ye arranged, man?" 
'Never you mindl" 
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"Oh, but — ^but surely I ought to ken 
something about yer plans/' 

"Well, hold yer tongue an' listen! I 
ha' bidden seven lads on the Lapwing; 
my friend, the Captain o' the Defiance, 
has delivered my letter along wi' other 
despatches. An' I ha' bought seven 
packets o' cigarettes, an' nearly engaged 
a fiddler. Surely that's plenty for ye to 
ken, Lisbeth." 

Mrs. Buckle put one hand to her grey 
head and the other over her mouth. 
"That's splendid, Thomas," she managed 
to say gravely at last; "but seein' 
there's to be dancin' in the kitchen, I 
would almost need to ken the date o' the 
party." 

"Pay attention, then! Lydia '11 be 
here on Friday, an' the Lapwing's due 
the same night — so the party '11 be on 
Saturday. This is Wednesday, so there's 
plenty o' time for ye to make ready.'* 
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"I could ha' done wi' Lydia's help," the 
old woman said a trifle shortly; "an* I 
doubt the lassies '11 not be overpleased 
at gettin' sich short notice. They'll ha' 
nothin' ready to put on '* 

"Well, well, we'll let that pass," said 
Mr. Buckle, with a condescending wave. 
"Saturday at seven sharp is what 
you've got to keep in mind. An' see 
that ye provide an extra special supper 
for the lads — an' the lassies, too, of 



course." 



"Whatl Are ye askin' me to provide 
supper for more'n a dozen " 

"Ye'U get all the cash ye need, an' I'll 
not grudge it." 

"Thomas Buckle, ha' ye forgot that 
I was five-an'-seventy last November?'* 

"We'll not dwell on that, Lisbeth. 
Get Mrs. Jordan in to give ye a hand; 
she'll be glad to earn a shillin' or two. 
But, mind ye, the thing has got to be 
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done well. . . . Now I think I'll ha' 
my nap till *tis time for the quay." 

Without a word Mrs. Buckle went 
hastily from the parloiur and into the 
kitchen. There she flung her apron 
over her head and laughed till she ached. 
Tears, probably, would have hurt less, 
but she preferred to regard her old man 
as funny rather than selfish; it made 
things easier in the long run. But 
abruptly she controlled and composed 
herself, and returned to the parlour 
where Mr. Buckle was already on the 
verge of slumber. 

"Thomas," she said, concealing the 
new anxiety, "I suppose ye didn't forget 
to bid the young man Charlie to the 
party." 

"Then ye suppose wrong!" 

There was a pause, and then she asked 
gently: "Is it because he's a — ^a collier 
now?" 
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"Stoker, woman! — an' if he had been 
that all along, he would ha' been welcome 
to the party. Sut he had no business to 
set hissel' up for " 

"But, Thomas, 'tisn't for us to judge 
the lad/* 

" 'Tis for everybody to judge a 
man that lets a U-boat oflP scot-free. 
No, no; he'll never darken my door 
again !" 

Had not the invitation already gone 
to the Lapwing, it is possible that Mrs. 
Suckle would then and there have struck 
against the party; but however sore 
she might feel she was not the woman 
to affront her man. Sadly she said — 

"I doubt ye're missin' a fine chance o* 
doin' a good deed, anM'm feared 'twill 
be a vexation for Lydia." 

He moved impatiently. "You leave 
Lydia to me. If seven brave lads don't 
satisfy her, 'twill be a great marvel; but 
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just to make sure, I'll buy her something 
nice — ^maybe some ribbons an' — an' a box 
o' figs '• 

"Best ler her buy the ribbons herself." 
Mrs. Buckle gave a dreary smile. 

"I'll give her five shiUin's, so I willl'* 
he declared. "An' now ye best go away 
an' be thinkin' about the supper an' so 
forth, an' let me ha' my nap, for I'm 
expectin' Mine-sweeper 1113 in this 
evenin', an' mun get to the quay in good 
time." 

He yawned, and she left him. 

But, after all, it was not so simple as 
he had anticipated. He had meant to 
tell Lydia all about the party on the way 
home from the station, but they arrived 
at the cottage without his having so much 
as hinted at it. 

At supper, however, no guest being 
present, he suddenly asked the girl if 
she liked sparkling kola, and without 
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waiting for a reply, informed his wife 
that feeling unable to rely on the fiddler's 
sobriety, he had engaged a big gramo- 
phone for the following evening. And 
then, in response to Lydia's eager queries, 
it all came out with a rush, including a 
list of the young men invited. 

"So there ye are, my lass!" he con- 
cluded brightly, and laid a couple of 
half-crowns by her plate; "an' as soon as 
ye ha' finished yer supper, ye can run 
roun' an' bid yer lady friends for to- 
morrow night — seven sharp, mind — an' 
buy what ye like wi' the money. . . . 
Now isn't that a fine surprise for ye!'' 
And Mr. Suckle snatched up the evening 
paper and hid behind it lest he should 
betray his delight and self-satisfaction. 

Lydia's smile was a sad failure. 'Tm 
sure I don't know what to say. Uncle 
Thomas," she stammered, "except that it's 
very, very kind of you, and — ^and " 
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She broke off and looked entreatingly 
towards Mrs. Buckle, who shook her 
head and whispered — 

"I did my best, dearie, to get him to 
make it up wi' Charlie, poor lad/' 

Lydia flushed, but in a slow, gradual 
fashion. At last she said shyly — 

"Uncle Thomas, won't you ask Charlie 
too? It seems so cruel " 

The paper fluttered to the floor, and 
Mr. Buckle's face appeared with all its 
geniality obliterated. 

Once an' for all," he cried sternly, 
understan', my lass, I'm finished wi' that 
young man. He had no business to set 
hissel' up for a gunner!" 

The flush faded; a moisture came in 
the lovely dark eyes. Lydia very gently 
pushed the two half-crowns away from 
her plate. 

"I hate to be mean and imgrateful. 
Uncle Thomas," she said just audibly. 
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"but I — ^I can't be one of your party, 
and — and I don't believe half of the Lap- 
wing boys will come." She rose, emotion 
warning her to leave the room. 

"But — ^but, Lydia, 'tis your party!" 
exclaimed the stricken old man in miser- 
able amazement; "an' I've arranged " 

Even terrible shocks may come at the 
right moment. 

"Mr. Buckle, Mr. Buckle 1" came a 
high voice through the open window, and 
the excited countenance of a small boy — 
he of the orange peel — ^peered in. "Are 
ye no comin' doon to the quay? The 
Lapwing^s been torpedoed " 

"Oh!" whispered Lydia, while the old 
people paled. 

" — ^but everybody's saved, an' they're 
comin' in on the auld Defiancel Gimme 
a penny for tellin' ye!" 



XIV 

""One little U-boat 
Gloatin' on a wreck 
Gloated *arf a mo' too long^^ 
An' got it in the neck!" 

In the sunrise that witnessed the 
Lapwing steaming her last knots, riding 
so gracefully, so confidently, the big 
glassy rollers to her doom, Albert Ed- 
ward and Jonah, coming oflp the middle 
watch, dropped into the galley to help 
themselves to coflfee. Although the month 
was June, there was still a nip in the 
morning air; and while a fine day was 
probably in store, it had dawned in a 
haze so dense that the fog-horn was being 
sounded every other minute. 

"As Shikespeare says,'* remarked 
Edward, accepting a reeking mug from 
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his companion, "there ain't no fool like 
an old 'iin." 

"I doobt yer frien' Shakespeare got 
that proverb frae Methusaleh or, maybe, 
the same party's spouse, Ye're referrin' 
to Anld Tom, I suppose." 

"Wot a thought-reader ye are, Jonah! 
Ah, well, I'll never trust the haged 
again. When I fust looks at the letter 
w'ich the Defiance brought larst night, I 
finks to myself: * 'Ere's to Old Tom, one 
o' the best! The party's comin* orf as 'e 
foretold, an we're all goin' ter be 'appy 
again!' But w'en I reads over 'is 
little list o' gents w'ich I was to hinvite 
in 'is nime — ^w'y, Jonah, I felt like 
cussin' 'im for a 'ard-'earted, pig- 
'eaded old blighter of 'uman 'opes, an' 
I could jolly well 'ave chucked 'is 
blushin' hepistle inter the bleedin* 
sea!" 

"Whisht, man, whisht! Yer frien' 
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Shakespeare wud never ha'e used lan- 
guage like that — on a fine momin', ony- 
way. Hoo did Charlie tak' it?" 

"Like a gentleman. Looked as if 
'e didn't care a cuss — ^but of course 'e 
must 'ave felt the hinsult. Narsty job 
'avin' ter tell 'im, but the other chaps 
might 'ave mide it narstier wivout meanin' 
ter do so." 

"I suppose," Jonah said thoughtfully, 
"it wudna dae for the 'hale jing-bang o' 
us to refuse in a body?" 

"Naow! — only mike a scandal an' 
p'raps' urt the little peach as well as 
the old man. An' ye wouldn't wish 
for that, would yer, Jonah? . . . Well, 
'ere's another matter, more cheerful in 
a w'y. Old man is countin' on each of 
us chaps obligin' wiv a song, an' I 'ave 
got ter mike up a programme. Wot can 
yer sing, Jonah?" 

"Naething when I'm sober, an' I'm 
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no gaun to appear in my cups for you 
or ony man, at ma ain expense." 

At this stage Charlie Moore, all grime 
and sweat, came up for a breather. 

"Charlie," said Albert Edward, "Jonah 
'as been proposin' ter bust up the party, 
but I can't see it that w'y, an' I 'opes 
yer don't fink it rotten of us all acceptin' 
this 'ere " 

"I'd think it rotten if ye didn't, 
Albert Edward," the ex-gunner calmly 
replied. "You chaps have given up 
more'n enough for my sake already, 
an' I only hopes ye'U have a rare good 
evenin' when it comes. I don't mind 
allowin' I've felt sore at the old man, 
an' this is a fair cut; but he can't help 
his natur' no more'n I could help — ^ye 
know what — ^no, I'll spit it out — help 
not shootin' at the U-boat. An' that's 
all I ha' got to say about it. Looks like 
heat, don't it?" After a minute's chat 
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he returned to duty, and presently his 
two friends went below, Albert Edward 
remarking — 

" 'E don't seem to be 'ighly depressed, 
does 'e, Jonah?" 

To which Jonah returned some- 
what irrelevantly: "I tell't ye it 
wasna ma toffee that made the lassie 
greet." 

A few minutes later the disastrous bolt 
darted from the invisible. An explosive 
shout from a look-out, a sharp command 
from the bridge, a clang of the telegraph 
in the engine-room — and then the torpedo 
struck, almost amidships. The Lapwing 
staggered, heeled over, and began to 
settle. She was grievously, fatally 
wounded. 

There was great haste but no confusion. 
As if by magic silent men appeared at 
their quarters — ^the hatchet-faced gunner 
putting home a shell, the youthful 
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operator despatching a call on the wire- 
less. Steam rumbled and roared from 
the 'scape pipe, and presently engineers 
and stokers, two injured, having done all 
that fire and water would let them, came 
on deck. 

The lieutenant took a last look roimd, 
could discern nothing save haze and a 
narrow area of smooth grey swell, and 
reluctantly gave the sorry order to 
abandon ship. With a curse the gmi- 
ner left his useless weapon. Sul- 
lenly the men took their places in the 
boats. 

"All accounted for?" shouted the lieu- 
tenant to his sub, and lingered at the 
gangway above the last boat. 

" Traid there's one missing, sir. 
Stoker '' 

"For God's sike," yelled a voice in 
one of the departing boats, "put back 
an' lemme look for Charlie!" It was 
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related afterwards that they had to lay 
hold of Albert Edward. 

"Quick, sir, she's going T' 

For an instant the lieutenant hesitated, 
then he ran back across the sloping deck. 
Smoke was pouring from the skylights 
over the engine-room. He went round 
to the hatch and disappeared. But not 
for long. He came back coughing pain- 
fully, his eyes streaming, and with a 
gesture of despair descended to the boat« 
which immediately pushed oflp. 

And as it followed the others to a safe 
distance from the foundering Lapwing, 
a puff of wind came out of the west, 
thinning and dispersing the haze; and 
lol about two cables' lengths beyond 
the Lapwing, with a mighty troubling 
of the waters, a U-boat broke to the 
surface. 

Conning tower and deck emerged, and 
presently she came to rest, rolling slightly. 
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Men appeared on her, the attitudes of 
some of them suggesting a vast com- 
placency, to put it mildly. Her com- 
mander surveyed the scene and his 
victims through his glass in a seemingly 
bored fashion; nevertheless the fellows 
by the quick-firers were plainly on the 
alert. 

Of the feelings of those in the Lap- 
wing^s boats, it need only be said that men 
were there so desperate with rage that, 
given the word, they would have stormed 
the U-boat empty-handed. Jonah, pull- 
ing an oar, was weU-nigh purple; but 
Albert Edward, stiU held by two of 
his mates, was deathly pale, and his 
eyes never left the sinking ship. And 
so he was the first to discern life on board 
her. 

From somewhere in the forward part 
of the ship there emerged a ghastly 
figure, dripping and steaming, its head 
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enveloped in a blanket. Safely on deck, 
it east off the covering and stood gasping 
and apparently dazed — Charlie Moore, 
still in the flesh. A red trickle from a 
gash ia his temple ran down his face, 
but he seemed to be imaware of it. He 
began to stare about him as if to get 
his bearings, caught sight of the boats, 
and waved his hand. Thanks to Albert 
Edward, the lieutenant was almost the 
first to look, and he at once ordered 
silence in the boats, lest a cheer should 
direct the Germans* attention to the 
solitary figure on the Lapwing. 

Then Charlie seemed to sight the 
submarine, and in the same instant 
dropped from view behind the bul- 
warks. Had he fainted? The moments 
passed. . • . 

"Lemme go, sir," pleaded Albert Ed- 
ward; and the lieutenant nodded, then 
threw up his hand. 
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"Waitr' 

For Charlie was in view again, forward, 
standing crouched at the gun. Suddenly 
the Lapwing rolled on to an even keel, 
and as she did so her after-deck bulged 
and sparks spouted through the smoke 
amidships. She was very deep in the 
water now, near to the moment when the 
last of her buoyancy would be overcome. 

Deliberately Charlie looked to the 
mechanism of the gun, saw that it was 
loaded, and cautiously trained it on the 
submarine. The sight was beyond the 
endurance of his mates, beyond their 
discipline. Up went a rousing cheer. 
Whereupon the German commander 
made quick search with his glass, and a 
moment later a sign with his hand. 

A shell burst low on the Lapwing^a 
bow, a second wailed overhead, a third 
and a fourth exploded nearer the mark, 
and fragments rang on the gun shield. 
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The U-boat began to move. And still 
Charlie held his fire. Some of his mates 
may be forgiven their ugly thought then. 
Had he got paralysed a second time? 

Another shell cut the slim foremast 
like a carrot, and Charlie wiped some- 
thing from his eyes. And then — ^then 
he laughed aloud. In the boats they 
thought they heard him shout something. 

The roller Charlie had been waiting 
for had arrived — ^the big rounded seventh 
or eighth wave. The U-boat took a 
bigger lurch than usual. For an instant 
her lower hull was exposed. And Charlie 
saw the very spot he had dreamed of. 
At his touch the thing was done. 

But yonder explosion was a himdred- 
fold more terrific than that produced by 
a twelve-poimder's shell. The U-boat 
was literally rent asimder by one of her 
own torpedoes. 

Ere the commotion at the surface 
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subsided, the Lapwing, with an odd 
burrowing movement, pitched forward. 
Charlie staggered to the rail and flung 
himself over — and as he struck the water, 
Albert Edward plunged also. 



XV 

^ *Er an* Hm upon a cliff , 
Lookin* aht ter sea — 
Let's wish *em *appy sime as if 
The pair was you an' me J 



$» 



On the following afternoon, Lydia and 
Charlie were sitting at the cliff's verge, a 
mile or so out of Lilport, An hour 
earlier they had met — quite accidentally, 
of course — ^in the town. Nothing had 
been said about taking a stroll to the 
cliffs; they had seemed just to drift 
there. Nor, thus far, had much been said 
on any other subject. 

Charlie might well have accoimted for 
his silence by explaining that he had 
been rendered speechless by the ovations 
lately accorded him, the talk of medals, 
reinstatement and promotion to which 

x68 
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he had had to listen, and the extra- 
ordinary number of gifts, some of a 
rather extraordinary nature, so eagerly 
lavished upon him. It had all been 
tremendously pleasant, yet he had been 
glad to make his escape from friends 
old and new. Native modesty, without 
doubt, had hastened his flight, albeit 
there was another feeling, not precisely 
guilty, but very secret, which may have 
deepened his blushes. He knew he had 
done a great and creditable deed, and 
perhaps he could have told why he had 
done it; but just how he had come to do 
it was a story for the ear of one person 
alone — and now she was by his side. 

In all her life Lydia had never felt so 
shy — and so proud. She didn't par- 
ticularly desire conversation, though she^ 
too, had something for another solitary 
ear — ^a message, and not so easy a one 
to deliver. And while to her spirit the 
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sQeiice was not in the lesst oppresshre, 
she now realized that her time of liberty 
from hcxne duty was weUHtiigfa spait, and 
that she must speak. 

So when Charlie proceeded to li^it his 
fifth cigarette, she said — 

*^oa do smoke an awful lot — and I'm 
sure I dcMi't know what's to be dooe about 
Unde ThMnas." 

^Didn't know he had took to tiie 
dgarettes," Charlie returned^ in some 
astonishmoit. 

""Oh, I didn't mean that." She gare 
a nerrous little lau^i, and omtinued: 
'^oor Unde Thomas hasn't takai to 
cigarettes, but he has takoi to his bed." 
She paused, plucking at the young 
heather. 

'"Wen," said Charlie slowly, 'Tm 
surely sorry to hear that, Lydia. Ye 
know, somehow, I can't bear so old a man 
much o' a grudge — 



» 
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"Do you really mean that? Charlie, 
will you — ^will you forgive him and come 
to the party to-night? He declares he 
won't get up — ever — ^unless you do, and 
Auntie's in a terrible state with all the 
things prepared and — and everything. 
Do, please, forgive him. He's terribly 
ashamed of himself.'* 

" 'Tis very handsome of him to stay 
in his bed on my account, I'm sure," 
Charlie said with considerable awkward- 
ness; "and so we'll say no more about 
it, an I'll come to the party wi' all the 
pleasure in life, if ye want me, Lydia." 

"Everybody wants you," she replied, 
with an odd mixture of warmth and cool- 
ness. "Now I must hurry home and tell 
the good news ^" 

"Do bide a minute longer, Lydia. . . . 
I'm a poor hand at the talk, but I 
want to thank ye for that — ^that lock o' 
hair." 
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Lydia^ so long dreading the topic, had 
intended treating it with calm astonish- 
ment, but now she cried naively — 
'Ohl How did you guess?" 
^Why," he said, smiling, "I didn't 
need to guess. I was certain sure, for 
I know no other girl wi' hair so dark"— 
and perhaps it was just as well that he 
added — ^**so fine an' so beautiful, 'Twas 
rarely good o' ye to spare it, an' I can 
swear it made all the diflPerence to me, 
Grot it safe here/' He touched his 
breast. "Ye mun know, Lydia, I had 
sorter lost hopes o' ever speakin' wi' ye 
again — ^much less touchin' yer pretty 
hair." 

In a tone meant to be careless she 
remarked: "I'm going to put it up to- 
morrow — ^and it's really time I was going 
home." 

"Put it up! Oh, don't ye do that yet 
awhile, Lydia." 
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"I must; I'm getting too old/' she said 
firmly, almost sternly, and made a move- 
ment to rise. 

"Just one more minute,*' he pleaded. 
And suddenly he laid his hand over 
hers resting on the heather. "There's 
another thing to be told. 'Tis about 
the U-boat — ^partly. Nobody shall ever 
know about it 'cept ourselves, Lydia, 
though sometimes I'm that proud thinkin' 
on it, I could cry it out on the street. 
Listen, nowl Can ye guess what really 
simk the U-boat?" 

"Your gun, of course — ^and, if you like, 
its own torpedo, too." 

"Not at alll 'Twas a gh-l's lock o' 
hair. . r. . For ye see, Lydia, when the 
Lapwing was struck, the first thing I 
thinks about was that lock o' hair, for 
'twasn't likely I was goin' to leave the 
ship wantin' it — an', ye understand, I 
couldn't carry it on me in the stokehold. 
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An' so, to make it a short story, by the 
time I gets on deck the boats was gone — 
but the U-boat had come up, an' my 
great chance was there ^^ 

"You might have lost your life,'* she 
cried softly. 

"But for that lock o' hair I'd ha' lost 
my chance for ever an' evermore 1 So, 
Lydia, ye mun never be sorry ye spared 
it to me. 'Tis you, indeed, that ha' cost 
the Germans one o' their latest. . . . 
Oh, but I didn't mean to make you cry." 

"I'm not," she murmured, her free 
hand over her eyes. "But it isn't — ^it can't 
be — ^really true." 

"Only as true as that my big, dirty 
hand's on yer own little pretty one this 
blessed minute. Now, now, don't be 
takin' it away from me, Lydia. 'Twould 
be a sign that ye had been playin' light 
wi' me all along — ^an' 'twould be a sure 
crime to think ye was that sort o' girl—* 
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not but what ye ha' the nateral right o' 
a young lass to make fools o' chaps — ^in 
moderation. Well, now, that's a longish 
speech for me, an' I doubt IVe lost the 
place. . . . But now, tell me straight — 
are ye the least wee bit sorry ye spared 
me that lock o' hair?" 

After a little while, without imcovering 
her eyes, she murmured: "How can I 
be sorry if — ^if what you said about the 
U-boat was truth?" 

" 'Tis a nice patriotic answer, but I 
wasn't ref errin' to the U-boat, Lydia, my 
dear." 

"Oh, but you mustn't call me that I" 

"Which?" 

^Charlie, are you laughing at me?" 

'Never so far from laughin' in all my 
days. But ye mun try to answer another 
question. S'posin' the U-boat hadn't 
been sunk, would ye ha' been sorry ye 
spared me that ^" 



"I 
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"Oh, can't you let my hair be?" 

"Lydia, I'm far, far from bein' a bold- 
ish chap, but if ye keeps on peepin' 
through yer pretty fingers, I'll do some- 
thing desperate I" 

"I was looking at the sea." 

"Time enough to do that when I'm on 
itl" he cried recklessly. 

"I'll hate it then," she thought; but 
what she said was: "How conceited 
you've grown all at oncel" Her words 
were imkinder than her voice. 

"God knows," he said softly, "I ha' 
nothin' to be conceited about — 'cept 
that your small hand's fast in my own, 
an' yer bonny black hair's next my 
heart. An' yet I'm wantin' more'n all 
that. Lydia, won't ye answer the 
question?" 

"No— never 1" 

"Well, then, will ye let me see yer 
pretty eyes?" 
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"Certainly notl" 

"Then— what's to be done?" 

"I'm sure I couldn't say, but I simply 
must go home at once. Think of poor 
Uncle Thomas " 

He drew a big breath. "Lydia, would 
ye ha' been sorry if I'd gone down wi' 
the good old Lapwing, an' all for a lock 



o' " 



"Charlie, Charlie, you've no right- 
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Her hand fell, and for an instant she 
faced him with swimming eyes — only for 
an instant. In the next, somehow, she 
was close held, her hot face pressed, 
gladly enough, to the rough blue 
cloth. . . . 

And Charlie, unnerved as no U-boat 
could have unnerved him, was whispering 
unsteadily — 

"Oh, Lydia, ye surely are just the 
dearest, dearest little love that ever 
wasr 
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''/ eanna ting iangi when I'm iober. 
An' I dauma mak' love when I'm no'. 
So I'U jiii ha'e to bide till a poaible bride 
Comei alang an' iayi — * Jonah, ma jo!' 
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The party had begun with supper, 
which was now at its last stage. Mrs. 
Buckle having declared it impossible to 
accommodate a whole baker's dozen of 
guests. Lydia's girl friends had been 
bidden for an hour later. The more 
bashful young men, Jonah excepted, 
were pretty well recovered from their 
earlier embarrassments. Singin' Billy, 
who shone his brightest as a solitary 
guest, looked a trifle sulky, placed be- 
tween the hostess and Jonah. Lydia sat 
between Jonah and Charlie, the latter 
being at Mr. Buckle's right hand. Albert 
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Edward had been honoured with the place 
on the old man's left. 

Mr. Buckle, who until now had been 
somewhat silent and subdued, suddenly 
rapped his knife-handle on the table, 
coughed nervously, rose a little shakily, 
and said — 

"Ladies an' gents — ^meanin' my lads — 
there's a few words that ha' got to be 
got out. As the Psalmist says, I ha* 
been young an' now am old — ay, older'n 
any o' ye might think — ^an' in my old 
age I ha' been proved guilty o' great 
foolishness. For there's one sort o' 
foolishness which an old man should 
know better'n to fall into: an' that is 
bein' cocksure — cocksure 'bout anything 
whatsoever in this wondrous, amazin' 
world. An' another sort o' foolishness 
is judgin' yer neighbour's business — 
unless ye happens to be in the same trade 
— an' even then there's things ye cannot 
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ha' full knowledge about. An' so Z 
hopes ye all see what I'm drivin' at, my 
lads." He paused, blew his nose, and 
proceeded: "I stands afore ye all this 
night, ashamed o' things I ha' said, 
things I ha' done — ^no, no; not a word! 
— ^but I stands afore ye, also, a sorter 
proud old man, for, as ye all can behold, 
I stands between two heroes. (Sudden 
and warm applause, during which Mrs. 
Buckle wiped her eyes and Lydia 
blinked.) Two heroes," he went on, 
but less steadily, "one o' which has 
risked his life for his King an' country 
an' us all, while the other would ha' 
given his life for his friend. . . . I — I 
can say no more, lads, 'cept Grod bless 
'em both, an' forgive an old man his fool- 
ishness — an' I hopes ye are all gettin' 
plenty to eat." 

There was a momentary silence whfle 
he sat down, shaking slightly and looking 
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rather frail; then generous applause and 
calls for speeches from the heroes. 

Charlie, though desperately ill at ease, 
could hardly escape from returning an 
acknowledgment. As luck would have 
it, he forgot that he had been holding 
Lydia's hand under the cloth, and when 
he arose it was still in his. Those who 
detected the little incident may have 
hidden a jealous curiosity beneath their 
amusement, but their reception of the 
gunner was hearty enough. As for 
Lydia, Albert Edward remarked after- 
wards to Jonah: "If she was mine, I'd 
want to mike 'er blush every five min- 
utes." To which Jonah retorted: "I 
doobt ye'd manage it oftener nor that." 

Said Charlie: "Friends all, I hopes 
us chaps '11 all be as good an' as kind- 
hearted an' — an' as just when we comes 
to Mr. Buckle's time o' life. I says 
*just,' an' I means it partly wi' reference 
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to a thing that happened to myself not 
so long ago. For when a man fails at his 
duty, no matter how, he has got to be 
judged, an' — ^well, ye all know I was let 
down pretty soft. Now I'll tell ye a 
truth, an' ye can explain it for yerselves, 
in any ways ye like. Mr. Buckle don't 
know of it, an' he mayn't believe it; 
yet I says, here an' now, Mr. Thomas 
Buckle, as sure as he's sittin' here so 
kind an' modest, had a goodish share in 
the sinkin' o' that U-boat yesterday 
momin' 1 So here's to him, an' his good 
lady, an' my — ^his niece!" 

Presently it was Albert Edward's 
turn. 

*'Lydies, Mr. Buckle an' shipmates, I 
'ad composed a very sooperior poetical 
hode for this 'ere 'appy occysion, but 
unforchunately, w'en the bimip cime, I 
'ad left it in me swaller-tile coat 'angin' 
in me stite-room — an' now it is prob'ly 
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bein' peroosed by old Nepchune an' some 
charmin' young mermides dahn below. 
As Shikespeare might 'ave put it: Tor 
ever lorst ter 'uman heye!' Well, 
friends, yer 'ave lorst a splendid treat, 
but it can't be 'elped. Only one fing 
shall I s'y now. Me best thanks ter our 
noble 'ost for callin' me a 'ero. I honly 
regrets ter 'ave ter respectfully contera- 
dict the stitement, 'cause I ain't no 
'ero — ^naow, not o' the 'umblest variety. 
(Cries of dissent, and a voice: "Ye are 
so, AwlbertI") Thanks, friends, for 
tellin' me I'm a liar. But I repeats 
that I ain't no 'ero. I only tried ter be 
one. Charlie didn't require no support 
in the water. I got meself wet for 
nuffink. In a manner o' speakin', I am 
one o' them ill-starred chaps w'ich is 
alw'ys gettin' theirselves wet for nuffink. 
For hexample, if I was ter rush inter a 
bumin,' blizin' 'ouse, ter rescue a bewtyus 
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damsel, wiv *er 'air" — ^he glanced at 

Lydia^" 'er lovely golding 'air streamin' 

on the barmy breeze, an' 'er demented 

shrieks resoundin' from pole ter pole — ^ 

wot, I arsks, would 'appen? Wy, the 

bloomin' fire would immejitly hexpu'e an' 

the lydy would sit dahn ter 'er limch. 

See? That's mel Doomed ter get wet 

for nuffink! 'Owever, a man can only 

do 'is rotten best — ^an' that's my advice 

ter yer all, shipmites. So 'ere's good 

'ealth to Mr. and Mrs. Buckle an' Miss 

Lydia, coupled wiv the nime o' Charlie 

Moore, our genuine 'ero — ^an' may we all 

live 'appy, more or less, ever after! 
>Ip, 'ip, >ip 

"Hooray!" 

Shortly after this Mrs. Buckle ordered 
them all to the back garden, to remain 
there while the festal wreckage was 
cleared away. 

Albert Edward, having conducted 
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Jonah apart from the others, announced 
in a dismal whisper — 

"Jonah, 'e 'as got the little peach, an' 
no mistike. 'Ope is defunkl" 

"Ye never had onything to hope 
aboot," Jonah returned, and added de- 
fiantly, "I could dae fine wi' a bottle o' 
beer." 

"No, no, old 'ypocrite, yer couldn't 
drahn it in thati You an' me, Jonah, can 
never be the sime again." 

"I never was, an' I hope to glory 
I'll never be, the same as you, ye 
buffoon I" 

"Yer may keep on pretendin', old 
pal," the other pursued, enjoying him- 
self, "but yer can't 'ide it. 'Opeless, 
blighted swine is written all over yer 
ficel" 

"Aw, man, clay up for ony favoiu*! 
. . . Ma goodness 1 here's a legion o' 
lassies comin'l" 
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" 'Arf a moM 'Ark to this— the larst 
lines ever ter he composed by yours 
truly." And keeping a firm grip on his 
companion's arm, Alhert Edward pro- 
ceeded to hum to a somewhat ill-fitting 
time the following words — 

"Alarss, me lovely Lydia, 

I canst not call thee mine. 
Hobserve me fidin' from thy sight, 

A blighted, 'opeless swine! 
I wish I'd never seen yer fice: 
• Twill 'aunt me tiU I die— hi— hi— 
Alarss, me lovely Lydia, 

Farewell, adjoo, good-bye! 

Now, then, pertato fice, come along an' 
mike the girls 'appy!" 

Afterwards there was dancing. Dur- 
ing an interval, while Singin' Billy sang 
sweetly to his "little 'arp" and made 
eyes at a fair, plump maiden who looked 
ready to fall on his neck, Lydia and 
Charlie foimd themselves alone in the 
dusky garden. 
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The young man was tenderly fingering 
the seductive pigtail. He sighed. 

"Couldn't ye manage to leave it 
hangin' yet awhile, Lydia?" 

She laughed very softly. "Is it only 
my pigtail you like about me, Charlie?" 

"Ah, ye know better'n that I But 'tis 
this way. . . . When I can touch it, I 
sorter knows that all the rest is true. 
But when — ^when I only looks upon ye, 
so lovely an' fine in yer white dress, 
something just says to me: 'Ye great 
fool, she's never really for you!' " 



THE END. 
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A captivating story of pioneer days and Indian adventures. 
Hr. Brady is at his best throughout and relates the thrilling 
episodes surrounding the capture by a tribe of Cheyenne In- 
dians of the little daughter of the commanding officer of Fort 
Sullivan, with vividness and power. 

S. R. CROCKETT Authw •/ « SUvtr 8and» *t€, 

Hal o' the Ironsides : ^^S'£^^eu''^ 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

Crockett's last story. A rip-roaring tale of the days of th« 
great Oliver — days when the dogs of war were let loose in 
Bufflish meadows* when the unbeatable Ironsides invoked th« 
spirit of the God of battles, and "the gallants of England 
struck home for the King." 

WILLIAM SAGE , Autht •f"R»b$n Twnmr** Ete. 

A Maid of Old Virginia 

A Romance of Bacon's Rebellion. Illust, net ^1.25. 

A fascinating story of early days of the Old Dominion, 
when Sir William Berkeley was governor at Jamestown, dur- 
the Colony's revolt against oppression, intermingled wiui ad- 
ventures of Indian warfare. 

CLARA E. LAUGHUN 

When My Ship Gomes Home 

Decorated and Illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. 
x6mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

The latest of Miss I«aughlin's stories well sustains her 
reputation for originality and refreshment. None of her pre- 
vious works excell in quaintness or charm this narrative of 
tiie two "argosies," which both eventually make safe harbor. 

MARTHA S. GIELOW Author ^"Unch Smmr 0te. 

The Light on the Hill 

A Tale of the Mountains. Illustrated, net $1.00. 

"A simple story of life in the Appalachian Mountains, 
which is full of pathos and which shows the true nobility, 
honesty, loyalty." — Christian Work, 

J. T. THURSTON Author 1/ «TA# T*rth Bmrt/* $U. 

iuSt Girls "JhYtthtlf^xtThtnt^' 

Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

"The Eight Weeks* Club Movement" of the Y. W. C A. is 
the motif. "No girl will read it without realizing that there 
is a great work in the world for girls to do."— -Booib News, 
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NORMAN DUNCAN 

The Bird-Store Man 

An Old-Fashioned Story. Illustrated, lame^ 
boards, net 7Sc. 

By the sheer wizardy of hit art, the author illuminea a pay, 
■habby neighborhood with genial light, and makes of a dingy 
bird store a temple of high romance. What happens to 
Timothy IVitter, the cheery old bird dealer; to a wonderful 
dog Alexander; to the little girl who owns him and her 
Ttteran grandfather, is related with a whimsicid tenderness 
itw writers since Dickens have been able to employ. Iherc 
is many a long chuckle awaiting the readers of IHS BIRD 
ST0R9 MAN, and not a few tugs at the heart 

CURA E. UUGHLIN ..„ Author of 
— -^— — ^— Everybody s Loiusonu 

Everybody's Birthright 

A Vision of Jeanne d'Arc Illustrated, X2mo, 
doth, net 75c. 

"A tender, heart-reaching and heart-finding story. The 
aspirations of the average young girl are too little under- 
stood. Miss Laughlin not only understands them, but she 
provides something for them to feed on. In all, she has 
contrived to put a lot of thoughts on interesting problems 
into a story that is full of the human touches that inves life 
to a book. It should add another to that series ox classics 
for girls which have made Miss Laughlin the friend of girls 
and parents as well." — Norma Bright Carson, 

mNIFRED ARNOLD Author of "Mis' Bassett's 

^^"— — ^— — — Matnmony Bureau 

Little Merry Christmas 

Illustrated, i2mo, boards, 50c. 

From the moment she alights, one wintry niRht, at tht 
■now-piled station of Oatka Center, little Mary Christie be- 
gins to carry sunshine and happiness into the frosty homes, 
and still frostier hearts of its inhabitants. How Lem Perkins, 
her crusty old uncle, together with the entire village, is led 
into the delectable kingdom of Peace and Goodwill by the 
guiding hand of a child, is here told in as sweet and jolly 
a little story as anybody has either written or read in many 
a long year. 

NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN ..^, MHP^.u . 
— — •* The Lady EUei,** eit» 

A Chinese Cliristmas Tree 

Illustrated by Liu Hsing-p'u. Boards, net soc. 

Here is a Christmas story that is "different" — scenes laid 
in China, real Chinese children romping through its chai>ters, 
and illustrated by quaint pictures drawn by a real Chinese 
artist Those who gratefully remember this author's fine 
story "The Lady Elect," will not be surprised to find a vein 
of mdlow wiidQn>i tOPp^r^d with warm, gtowing sunshine. 
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CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

The Little Angel of Canyon Creek 

Illustrated, i2nio, cloth, net $1^5. 

A cracking f^ood story of the bad old days of tke Western 
Colorado mining camps — days when a man's chances of 
returning to his cabin o*nights depended very larsely on the 
despatch with which he could bring his gun to the "draw." 
Into one of these lawless camps comes little Olaf, a homeless 
wanderer from the East. His advent* followed by that of 
the Morrisons, marks a new era for Canyon Creek which 
ends in the cleaning up" of the entire town. Dr. Brady 
|[iyes us a captivating tale, brim-full of the vim and color 
incident to days and places where life was cheap, and virtue 
both rare and dear. 

MARIETTA HOLLEY '*Sammtka Allen'' 

Josiah Allen on the Woman Question 

Ilustrated, i6mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

A new volume from the pen of Miss Holley, marked by such 
quaint thoughtfulness ana timely reflection as ran through 
* Samantha.**^ All who read it will be bound to feel better, as 
indeed they should, for they will have done some hearty laughing, 
and have been 'up against* some bits of striking philosophy deliv- 
ered with point, vigor, and chuckling humor. All Josiah Allen*t 
opinions are wittily, pithily expressed, causing the whole book tc 
fairly bubble with homely, fun-provoking wisdom. 

/. /. BELL Author c/ *' IVff Afacgrw4g9r,'' 

— — — ''Oh! ChrisHnar etc. 

The Misadventures of Joseph 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

A characteristic storv in which the author displays unusual 
ability to portray with quiet, humorous touch, the idiosyn- 
•rasies of Scottish life and character. Through a series of 
highly diverting chapters a homely yet worthy house-painter 
extricates himself from many a seeming dilemma, by the eK- 
•rcise of a kindly charity and the best attributes of a maa. 

THEODORA PECK ^rhssi^l^S^f^.^'' 

White Dawn 

A Legend of Ticonderoga. Illustrated, net $1.^. 

A real romance, redolent of love and war. The plot. 
Car the most part, is laid in the beautiful Champlain valley, 
in the days when the British were storming Ticonderoga, 
and the armies of Wolfe and Montcalm striving for su- 
premacy in the northern part of the continent. Miss Peck 
simply packs her book with action, and depicts scene afttr 
seen* which literally rcsottad with tht din of battle and tha 
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S. R. CROCKETT Author cr'ThsSHckitMinisUtr 

■ " Tht Raiders,'* eU. 

Silver Sand 

A Romance of Old Galloway. Cloth, net $l^. 

"In this romance onblished onlr a few days after hia 
death, we find Mr. Crockett in his familiar Wigtownshire, 
writing at hia best, and giving ua an eren finer display of his 

Sowers than when he first captured hia admirers. 'Silver 
and' is certainly one of the best things he ever did. Some 
of the characters here portrayed are among the best of hia 
nany creations, with an even added depth and tendamtsa."—- 
PaU Mall GoMette. 

CAROUNE ABBOT STANLEY 

Dr. Llewellyn and His Friends 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

Mrs. Stanley's new book is a human chronicle of absorbing 
Interest. Humor and pathos of a rare order alternate in its 
pages, together vrith some astonishingly good delineation of 
negro life and character. The Kanscu City Star says: "If 
there is to be a Missouri school of literature to nval the 
famed Indiana institution, Mrs. Stanley has fairly earned the 
right to a charter membership." 

GRACE UriNGSTON HILL LUTZ 

The Man of the Desert 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

The author of "The Best Man," "Marcia Schuyler," etc., 
enjoys no mean reputation as a weaver of sweet, wholesome 
romances^ a reputation which "The Man of the Desert" 
fully maintains. Her latest book tells the love story of a 
daughter of luxury and a plain man facing his duty and 
doing his work on the home mission field of the West. Every 
reader of this charming story will be made to rejoice in the 
happv triumph over difficulties which gives to these young 
people the crowning joy of life, the union of kindred souls. 

THURLOfT FRASER 

The Call of The Ea A 

A Romance of Par Formosa. Illustrated, lanio, 
cloth, net $1.25. 

Here is a jewel in romance — set amid the blossom-laden 
islands of the Eastern seas. To its making go the record 
of one white man'a heroism and native worth, of another's 
baseness and treachery; some thrilling incidents of the Prendi 
invasion of Formosa; a aatisfying picture of the great 
pioneer missionary Mackay, and a love-story as eld as BdeOc 
arct as fresh as tne dews of tiie morning. 






